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To interpret the broad purposes of the 
World Mission Crusade, a folder will be 
distributed in Northern Baptist churches on 
the Sunday of Sacrifice, or soon afterward, 
entitled THE NEXT STEP. This attractive 
folder is designed for distribution with 





church calendars and may be secured in 
desired quantities without cost through 


state and city denominational offices. 





brings us to a new phase 


With the observance of the Sunday of Sacrifice, Northern Baptists have taken 


the first big step toward the attainment of the World Mission Crusade’s 
$14,000,000 goal. The offering received on this day will go toward filling 
emergency relief needs abroad and at home .. . things which must be done 
quickly to relieve suffering and keep Christian work alive in war-affected lands. 


The next step will carry us into the major phase of the World Mission Crusade... 
involving a complete and well-planned program of rehabilitation and expansion 
for our entire missionary undertaking. What this program will mean on our 
foreign mission fields is described in a new booklet being prepared by the 
American Baptist and Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies. 
This booklet makes inspiring reading and will help you to catch a vision of the 
great purpose and scope of the World Mission Crusade. Its title and publica- 
tion date will be announced later. 


WORLD MISSION CRUSADE 


152 Madison Avenue + + + New York 16, N. Y. 














Pusuication Committee: G. L. Allison, Chairman, R. T. Andem, G. P. Beers, S. B. Hazzard, G. Merrill Lenox, Irene A. Jones, 
R. E. Nelson, Harriet W. Palmer, Luther Wesley Smith, Dorothy A. Stevens, Jesse R. Wilson. 
Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. Executive and Editorial Offices, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City 16. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
DECEMBER 


1. What is mian? 

2. What Yale graduate was a 
fellow of Queens College? 

8. Where has Dr. S. S. Poole 
been or for 30 years? 

+. o died August 8, 1926? 

5. Where is now a dearth of 
Protestant church leaders? 

6. Who was professor in the 
Jewish Lehranstalt in Germany? 

7. What was a gesture of ap- 
peasement to Arab leaders? 

8. Who directs religious ac- 
tivities at Colby College? 

9. Who served for 33 years in 
Puerto Rico? 


Note that the current contest began with 
Se; and runs through June, 1946, 
and is open only to subscribers. 
10. Who is Hazel Isley? 
fi Along what road did 201,- 


oe perish? 
0 miraculously escaped 
the ia ese in Shanghai? 
© came as a voluntary 
exile to the United States? 
14. What church was built in 
1688? 
15. How many Europeans are 
on the border of starvation? 
16. Who ministered to prison- 
ers of war in Russia? 
17. What denominational pa- 
per is The New World? 
18. What President’s prayer 
was in vain? 


Rules for ia 946 
Fatgo answers every question 
1 }"Ci8o questions) in a in all gone, ber to 
of a worthwhile mis- 
_* book or O rn years subscription to 
MISsInNe \ ~ be a 
at home until June 


. In order to be eligible 
fe ym and the 








which answers are found. 
—- should be written br briefly. Do not 
question. 
ere Sle or more in a group work to- 
gether only one set should be sent in ane in 
see oye only one prize will be awar 
ll answers must be mailed by 
Sauls 15, 1946 to receive credit 
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WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Minnie M. Argetsinger is a Wom- 
an’s Board missionary in West China, 
in service since 1919. 

Mary Bonar is a Woman’s Board 
missionary in Belgian Congo, in serv- 
ice since 1927. 

Paul A. Collyer is a missionary in 
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the Philippine Islands, repatriated on Sara B. Downer is a Woman's Beatrice Ericson is a Woman’s 
the M.S. Gripsholm, and now in the Board missionary in West China, in Board missionary in South China, in 
United States on furlough. service since 1920. service since 1930. ; 
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The World’s Best Seller | 


Cartoon Numser 126 sy CHartes A. WELLS 
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NE OF the most convincing proofs that the Bible is the 

Word of God, is that ever since the invention of printing, 

the Bible has always been the best seller among all books in all 
languages and in all parts of the world. 

For the past ten years Hitler’s Mein Kampf had been compul- 
sory reading in Germany. Everyone had been required by law 
to read it; and yet even in Germany the Bible continued to 
be the best seller. During the past year or two the sales of Mein 
Kampf were reported to have dropped down to unimpressive 
totals. A century from now Mein Kampf will seem like a stupid, 
disjointed, political and literary curiosity, of interest only to 
college professors of European history, while the Bible will still 
be the world’s best seller. 

This month the American Bible Society sponsored again its 
annual observance of Bible Sunday. But Bible reading ought 
not to stop with a single Sunday’s emphasis, for the Bible is 
the book for all time, for all seasons, for all ages. 

One of America’s greatest educators says that any man who 
knows the Bible thoroughly is a well educated man. He is more 
than educated; he is in possession of those divine concepts and 
eternal trufhs that to life give beauty, strength, wisdom, and 
peace.—Cuar.es A. WELLS. 
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Dorothy Gates is a Woman’s Board 
missionary in West China, in service 
since 1942. 

Herbert Gezork is professor at 
Andover Newton Theological School 
and at Wellesley College. He returned 
recently from a special U. S. Govern- 
ment assignment in Germany. 

R. Dean Goodwin is the Home 
Mission Board’s Secretary of Public 
Relations. 

Kenneth G. Hobart is a missionary 
in South China, in service since 1922. 

Reuben E. Nelson is the new Gen- 
eral Director of the Council on Fi- 
nance and Promotion. 

Evan J. Shearman is Executive 
Secretary of the Christian Life Cru- 
sade and Eastern Director of the 
Council on Finance and Promotion. 

Anna Canada Swain, formerly Pres- 
ident of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, is serv- 
ing a second year as President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

Leonette Warburton Wishard was 
formerly a Woman’s Board mission- 
ary in the Philippine Islands, in serv- 
ice from 1928 until her marriage to 
Mr. Wishard. 


Steady Climbing 
Above the Ceiling 


Subscriptions to Missions are 
steadily climbing above the 50,000 
ceiling which was abolished with 
the return of more normal condi- 
tions two months ago. October 
joined the uptrend with subscrip- 
tions of 4,470 as compared with 
4,351 in October, 1944, a net gain 
of 119 for the month. 

That lifts the score to 143 
months of gain and only 7 months 
of loss since the uptrend began in 
the spring of 1933. 

The big subscription season has 
again arrived. More than 20,000 
subscriptions will expire during 
the current four months. These 
must all be renewed and new sub- 
scribers must be added to the list 
in order to maintain this upward 
trend. Missions confidently ex- 
pects that you will do your part, 
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s 
Epochal ... 


“Your visit here was epochal. 

Every church in the com- 

munity felt its effect. It was a 

joyous, fresh, fearless presen- 

tation of the gospel, welded 

to world need through the 

ncandescent radiance of the 

= everlasting cross!” Dr. Clar- 

« ence E. Showalter, First Pres- 

: byterian Church, Chicago 
He draws as he speaks Heights, Ii. 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


ed well in advance 
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either by renewing your own sub- 
scription, or by persuading some 
other subscriber to renew, or by 
inducing some new reader to be- 
come an annual subscriber. 

Have you ever thought of a 
Christmas Gift Subscription? What 
could be more attractive or ap- 
propriate? Turn to page 518, fill 
out the coupon, and mail with 
your remittance before December 
15th so as to guarantee Muis- 
sions’ arrival for Christmas. 


LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Regarding your editorial on the 
atomic bomb I wonder if you would 
rather have seen many more Ameri- 
can families broken up by the con- 
tinued ravages of war than to take 
the lesser of two evils and force a 
capitulation of the Japanese by our 
so-called “cold-blooded barbarous- 
ness” and thus bring to an end the 
suffering and sacrifice of so many. 
. . . When a cancer must be cut out 
of a human body some of the healthy 
surrounding flesh must be taken wits 
it. It is necessary to do the same 
thing with a moral cancer and de- 
stroy some of the innocent in order 
to wipe out the cancerous flesh. We 
as Christians might just as well be 
realistic about such events that 
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SWIMMING 


IN DECEMBER 


In the Northern States nobody but a crank or a 
swimming fanatic would think of swimming outdoors 
in December. But the indoor swimming pool at 
Franklin College is a popular spot for students. After 
the day’s work is done and the day’s schedule of 
classes has been completed, an invigorating swim in 
the pool creates a fine appetite for dinner and 
furnishes zestful preparation for an evening of study 
or social life. 


SR See EA Wale * 


Swimming instruction for girl students in the Franklin College Gymnasium swimming pool 


If you like to swim you will find much enjoyment in 
the swimming pool. If you do not know how to swim 
you will certainly learn how before you are in college 
very long. 


FOR CATALOGUE, BULLETIN AND OTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE = fAarKyn 
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without a doubt are leading up to the 
final war of Satan’s hosts against the 
Lord’s army.—Rev. George H. Wied- 
man, Anderson, Cal. 

I read with deep regret your edi- 
torial on the atomic bomb. I am sure 
every Christian has viewed with deep- 
est sorrow and horror the entire 
course of the war and the slaughter 
and butchery of millions of innocent 
people. Yet I have heard that the 
Japanese claimed they would win the 
war if it took 30 years. In that event 


do you not realize that it would have 
cost many more lives than were lost 
in the destruction of the two Japanese 
cities by the atomic bomb? Surely 
you recall the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Many innocent chil- 
dren must have died in those cities. 
We who are so limited in our vision 
should think deeply and pray fer- 
vently before we criticize.—Mrs. Leta 
C. Rose, Fort Bragg, Cal. 

It was encouraging to read your 
editorial on the atomic bomb and to 


DO YOU KNOW THAT . ‘, 














¢%,- , 
aves ij ene aly 


OF THE SEVEN CHAPEL CARS WHICH 
NORTHERN BAPTISTS HAVE OPERATED SINCE THE 
FIRST ONE WAS DEDICATED IN 1891, TWO ARE ST/iL 
‘WN USE IN WAR INDUSTRY AREAS, OPENING THE 
WAY FOR NEW CHURCHES 


COC 
ESS —> —_— \*s SS 
202 gl TT I ee ade 
roo 


IN MAY, 1942, NORTHERN BAPTIST 
MISSIONARIES AND THE CHINESE STAFF HAD TO 
EVACUATE PICKFORD MEMORIAL HOSPITAL IN 
KINHWA, EAST CHINA !T WAS SOON MADE INTO A 
JAPANESE ARMY BASE HOSPITAL. THE LOYAL CHINESE 
STAFF OPENED A CLINIC NEARBY AND /S AWAITING 
THE POSSIBILITY OF RETURN. 


Beer iinaiy 


ae! 
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know that some Christians realize 
what a barbarous crime has been 
committed. What a farce our Chris- 
tianity must seem to the Japanese 
people.—Herbert Pomery, Miners- 
ville, Cal. a 


I never knew until this day that 
Misstons existed. I happened to see 
the May issue lying on a desk in an 
office and I was attracted to the front 
cover depicting the ruins of Cologne. 
I turned the pages and in the edi- 
torial I noted the word “compas- 
sion,” a very rare word these days. 
So I began to read and was astounded 
to read therein proof that a few 
Christians still believe in mercy and 
compassion for their fallen foes, who 
are yet their brothers if there is a 
God. So I congratulate you on your 
courage. It is a solace to know that 
scattered here and there are a few 
voices raised in pity, forgiveness, and 
love although they seem to be crying 
in the wilderness. Yet they seem 
strangely like the voice of Christ. 
The world seems to have become a 
cruel place wherein only those with 
the fittest armies and bombs can sur- 
vive. It is a choice between Christ 
and chaos. Your editorial was en- 
heartening and I write to thank you. 
—Harold J. Speetzen, Martiney, Cal. 

= 

In your editorial on the atomic 
bomb you say, “In the sackcloth and 
ashes of repentance Americans must 
now ponder how the United States 
won the Second World War.” You 
are utterly wrong in your idea that 
we should repent of our use of the 
atomic bomb. We should thank God 
for it because it brought the war to 
such a speedy end. The nation that 
could produce the atomic bomb 
should have needed the hint of Jesus 
in Luke 14:31-32 and should have 
had a military power so great that no 
criminal nations like Germany and 
Japan would have dared to attack us. 
But instead we passed resolutions in 
religious conventions condemning 
war and preparedness, urging our 
youth to refuse military service, al- 
lowing pacifist pastors, college profes- 
sors, and editors to promote anti-war 
propaganda. Of al] this we ought to 
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repent and also of the split of our own 
denomination into fighting factions. 
What hope can there be for peace 
among the nations if we Baptists who 
pride ourselves on superiority of our 
faith cannot walk and work together 
in the unity of the Spirit?—A. M. 
Watts, Jamaica, Vermont. 
SS 

I have just read “‘American Peace- 
time Military Conscription” in the 
October issue and I am glad you 
had the nerve to publish it. If mili- 
tarism was so perfectly dreadful for 
Germans and Japanese, how can it be 
a good thing for us? Its adoption here 
would mean that we are fastening on 
ourselves what we are taking away 
from them.—Sarah B. Leeds, Moores- 
town, N. J. 
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“MY MASTER NEEDS ME” 


These were the words of consecration 
used by José Arreguin in answer to 
Christ's call to Christian service. Mr. 
Arreguin was a graduate student in 
Mexico for a career in law when 
Christ’s call came. He is now at 
Berkeley preparing himself for full- 


José Arreguin 


BERKELEY BAPTIST 





time Christian service. 


Berkeley through the years has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the leadership of our Baptist Latin-American work. 


For information write to President Sandford Fleming, Ph.D., 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, California 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 











is now training this young woman 
To enter full-timé Christian Service, as 


Practical Experience in Philadelphia Churches 
Te Baptist Institute for Christian Workers 


1425 Snyder Avenue 


The Baptist Institute 
— Dinectoe of Chest 
Student Aid Available 


Oscar W. Henderson, President - 
Philadelphia 45, Penna. 








SERVES THE 


GORDON PALMER, President 
Lancaster and City Line (31) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PHILADELPHIA 


by sending last year 
132 Graduates Into World Service for Christ 


PRESENT AGE 


“EASTERN” 


E vangelistically fervent 

A ggressively missionary 

$ cholarly and spiritual 

T rue to the Sacred Scriptures 
E xalts the Lord Jesus Christ 


R espected because she is reverent 
and reliable 


N age ee and a notable Baptist 
00. 

sewded. All and woo densiteny f= 4 

Cenget be s al ne 





Questions and In robe ba om 








On page 422 in October Misstons 
you published a communion poem, 
“Drink Ye All of It.” The sentiment 
is lovely but it certainly is a violation 
of our Lord’s intended meaning. The 
Greek New Testament makes clear 
that the “all” refers to the entire 
company of persons to whom our 
Lord spoke and not to the entire con- 
tents of the cup. Let us look for Scrip- 
tural backing of poetical sentiment 
where such is accurately to be found! 
—Rev. J. Lee Shaffer, Hubbard, Ohio. 

i] 

I read and noted with deep satisfac- 
tion Missions’ presentation and in- 
terpretation of World Communion 
Sunday and in behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the Federal 
Council of Churches I write to express 
its warm appreciation—Rev. Jesse 
M. Bader, New York, N. Y. 

Baptists should be very proud of 
Missrons which has certainly lifted 
our conception of the missionary 
enterprise out of any narrowly parti- 
san movement and has interpreted 
as one to take Christ to all the world 
and to every aspect of our existence. 
It is a bigger task than many of us 
supposed. Teehjoy its incisive and 
fearless editbrials and articles, and 
the informative material. I admire 
the expression of convictions which 
are sometimes temporarily unpopu- 
lar.—Rev. R. E, Baker, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Although I am a member of an- 
other denomination, I read Missions 
with interest. I rejoice in its fine edi- 
torial policy, its good articles and also 
in the Editor’s fine temper. 1 know 
you have no easy task! I am so sorry 
to observe the rift in Baptist churches, 
particularly at a time when people 


ought to be drawing together and 
strengthening the Lord’s work by 
their united efforts and not weaken- 
ing it by division. Has the time come 
when Baptists must subscribe to a 
creed? If so, what will happen to the 
grand democracy that Baptists have 
done so much to form, let alone the 
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church and the voice of Christ who 
speaks so freely to each individual? 
—Amel Whitwer, Minot, N. D. 
=) 
You are getting out a fine paper, 
full of necessary information. I like 
your editorials—Alice Bixby, Chey- 


enne, Wyoming. 
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A Girt Supsscription ror Curistmas! 


@, What could be a finer or a more interesting, helpful, and lasting Christmas gift than a gift 
subscription to this magazine? 


@ Each year more and more readers subscribe to MISSIONS for relatives, church workers, shut-ins 


and intimate friends. 


@, Thus they spread Christmas cheer throughout the year. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 
CARD, IN FOUR 
COLORS, WILL BE 
SENT TO ALL RE- 
CIPIENTS OF 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
CONVEYING YOUR 
GREETINGS AND 
ANNOUNCING 
THE MONTHLY 
ARRIVAL OF 


MISSIONS 


5 As 


FILL IN THE 
COUPON AND 
MAIL PROMPTLY 

BEFORE THE 
CHRISTMAS MAIL 

RUSH BEGINS 


To have Gift Subscriptions begin with the January issue, and cards mailed to arrive for 
Christmas, names and remittances should reach MISSIONS not later than December 1 5th 


Enclosed find $ 


Address 
City and State 


MISSIONS, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Send a Christmas Gift Subscription at the Club Rate to the following and a Christmas card with my name as donor. 
SEND THE MAGAZINE TO 


City and State 


ANNO 


Cp AS FROM ME 


Additional names and addresses Gould be written on a separate piece of paper and $1 enclosed for each name 
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MISSI ON 
FIELDS 


BUIRMe = 
INDIA (3) 


The Christ of Christmas is God’s gift to all the world. Northern Baptist missionaries are His 
heralds on mission fields throughout the world. ANNUITY GIFTS help to speed them on their 


way; they also provide the donors substantial money returns for life. 
; * 
s For detailed information on Annuities ask for 


BUILDING TOMORROW'S WORLD ANNUITIES — A WAY TO GIVE AND RECEIVE 


Annie E. Root, Treasurer OR Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. ¥- 





Courtesy Internattonal Art Publtshing Co. 


The Adoration of the Wise Men 





Temporary Lights or Light Eternal 


N NEW YORK’S MacDougal Alley the 

restoration of two old-fashioned gas 
lamps symbolized the popular song that 
during the long and weary wartime 
blackout had comforted humanity by 
its alluring promise, “When the lights go on 
again all over the world.” 

Although the lights shine again, they seem 
to accentuate a growing fear that their gleam 
is temporary. Everywhere is uneasiness, in- 
security, a premonition that these are not the 
lights of peace. Twice in one generation they 
had gone out. Tomorrow’s atomic bombs will 
inevitably put them out once more unless 
humanity in penitence and humility builds a 
truly just and therefore lasting peace. Yet 
the President’s Navy Day speech said much 
about power but little about justice. 

The lights reveal what happened in the dark- 
ness. They shine on the graves of millions of 
men whose rulers ordered them out to kill and 
to be killed by fellowmen against whom they 
personally had no hate. They shine on ghastly 
heaps of rubble that once were Europe’s finest 
cities where only scattered flowerpots now 
bloom in memory of their unrecovered dead. 
The lights reveal how thinner than a sheet of 
paper is this proud veneer of civilization. Be- 
neath it is a barbarism that makes the pre- 
historic cave man’s gentle savagery seem Chris- 
tian by comparison! Stalked by cold, hunger, 
pestilence and disease, Europe sinks deeper 
into the morass of unimaginable misery. “In 
the chaos that now threatens Europe,” says 
South Africa’s Premier Jan Christian Smuts, 
“the immediate prospects are dark and omi- 
nous in the extreme.” Asia seethes with civil 
war and frantic efforts to restore the everlast- 





ing bondage of white imperialisms over the 
world’s colored peoples. South America is in 
political upheaval. In the United States, un- 
ravaged by war, the lights shine on the clashes 
of selfish interests, industrial conflict, racial 
strife, church disunity among Baptists, and 
pitiless unconcern for the welfare of others. 

Out of the darkness and brighter than all 
temporary lights still shines the Star of Bethle- 
hem. The blackness of war never extinguished 
it. In a modern version of the New Testament 
it is written, “The light shineth in the dark- 
ness; and the darkness never put ut out.” Through- 
out the ages it has shone constantly and with 
overwhelming brightness. It shone recently 
from the face of a lone Japanese in the atomic 
bomb ruins of Hiroshima that had “shocked 
the consciences of men.”’ To an American cor- 
respondent the Japanese made the sign of the 
cross and signified that he cherished no hate 
because he was stillfa Christian! The light 
shone from the face of Bishop Wurm of Stutt- 
gart when he suggested a timely slogan for 
Germany. How perfectly it applies to other 
nations, including our own. “‘Not restoration 
but regeneration!” 

Whether blacked out by war or reillumined 
by lights that temporarily shine again, the 
world has never so sorely needed the return of 
Christmas as a reminder that there is only one 
eternal light. Only in its redeeming and healing 
radiance can men find the cure for sin, the 
source of reconciliation and good will, the way 
to justice, happiness, and peace. “I am the 
light of the world,”’ said the Child of Bethlehem 
when grown to manhood. “He that followeth 
me shall not. walk in darkness, but shall have 


the light of life.” 





















What Is to Be the Fate of 
Europe’s 1,500,000 Surviving Jews? 


HE return of the Christmas season again focusses 
attention on Palestine and the fate of Europe’s 
Jews of whom there were about 6,000,000 before the 
war. Today only 1,500,000 survive. The others died 
of starvation and disease or were brutally massacred 
not only in the concentration camps of Germany 
but also in other lands where war conditions pro- 
duced fertile soil for the spread of anti-Semitism. 
What is to be the fate of these 1,500,000 survivors? 
The only answer seems to be Palestine. The only 
obstacle seems to be the British Government’s 
adamant refusal to cancel its famous White Paper 
of 1939 which restricts Jewish immigration into 
Palestine. That White Paper, says the American 
Christian Palestine Committee, “was a gesture of 
appeasement to certain Arab leaders who, influ- 
enced and supported by Hitler and Mussolini, 
sought to stir up their people against the British and 
the Jews. It was part of a discredited policy in a 


The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


Photographs by courtesy The Christian Advocate 
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LEFT: A British soldier on 
guard in Palestine. CENTER: 
A modern apartment house in 
Tel Aviv, a new city in Pales- 


tine populated almost exclusively by Jews. RIGHT: Street 


scene in Jerusalem 


wider field of international affairs and it survives 
today as a last sorry reminder of the Munich era.” 
Under the sponsorship of this committee more than 
2,000 representative church leaders, clergy and lay- 
men, met in a three-day conference in New York, 
October 14-16, 1945, to discuss this problem. “At 
this critical moment when Britain’s brutal policy on 
Palestine threatens to make the Holy Land a terri- 
ble battlefield, Christian America’s demand that 
justice be done to the Jewish people must be heard,” 
declared the Committee in its statement of confer- 
ence purpose and program. One of the unexplained 
facts in the situation is the British Labor Party’s 
position before the recent British election that 
brought the Labor Party into power, as favoring 
European Jewish immigration into Palestine, and 
the reversal of its position immediately after the 
election. No one has as yet furnished a really satis- 
fying answer as to why Britain continues to forbid 
such immigration. 

The Jew seems to have every moral and legal 
right to live in Palestine, notwithstanding the re- 
cently disclosed correspondence between the late 
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President Roosevelt and the King of Arabia. The 
President was elected to his fourth term on the 
democratic platform that pledged Palestine for the 
Jews. The Republicans included a similar plank in 
their platform. Arab opposition has been highly 
publicized, magnified, and distorted. Its possible 
threat to world peace seems negligible because 
Palestine constitutes only 1% of the land area of the 
Arab world. Already the Jews in Palestine have 
lifted its material and cultural level beyond any- 
thing previously experienced. Every Arab in Pales- 
tine has benefited. There is probably no single 
international problem on which more people and 
organizations have gone on record than the admis- 
sion of Jews into Palestine. The original Balfour 
Declaration of 1917, President Woodrow Wilson, 
the League of Nations, President Roosevelt and 
now his successor President Truman, the U. S. 
Congress, the two national political party platforms 
already mentioned, 33 State Legislatures—all sup- 
port this soiution of the Jewish problem. Only the 
British Government remains opposed. 

Surely the time has come when either the British 
must reverse their policy or the British must give 
an explanation that will adequately satisfy public 
opinion and the conscience of humanity. 


What Impressions of America Will 
1,500 Students Take Back to India? 


students to the United States, 500 each year, 
to be enrolled in 40 American universities, and to 
receive training in American business and manufac- 
turing enterprises. Subjects of study will include 
agriculture, engineering, manufacturing, radio com- 
munication, architecture, as well as the production 


ry the next three years India will send 1,500 
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of rubber, fuels, and.alloys. One year will be de- 
voted to intensive graduate study and one year to 
employment in industries to secure practical ex- 
perience. The India Government will pay transpor- 
tation, maintenance, tuition, and other expenses 
amounting to $2,000 per student: per year. Dr. M. 
S. Sundaram has been appointed educational liaison 
officer in the United States. A committee of educa- 
tors and administrators in India will examine appli- 
cants and determine their eligibility. More than 
13,000 candidates have already applied, according 
to Dr. Sundaram’s report in The New York Times, 
of whom only 1,500 can be accepted. 

The coming to the United States of 1,500 college 
students from India has far reaching missionary 
implications. Presumably all of them are more or 
less familiar with Christian missionary effort in 
India. Many are graduates of mission schools and 
colleges. They know something of the Christian 
Gospel as proclaimed by the missionary. After two 
years’ residence in the United States, what impres- 
sion of American ideals and of American Christi- 
anity will they take back to India? Naively Dr. 
Sundaram comments,, “These students from India 
are bound to be impressed by the ideals of democ- 
racy and freedom for which America has stood 
throughout the war.”” But will they be s0 impressed 
when in dire humiliation they are subjected to 
American color prejudice and race discrimination? 
Will they come to look upon American democracy 
and freedom, and on American profession of Christi- 
anity as grand realities or only as glibly and in- 
sincerely proclaimed ideals that are not practiced? 

The future reputation of the United States in 
Asia may well be in the hands of 1,500 college 
students from India when they return home. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THE BLOTTING OUT OF GREAT CITIES, in which 
were scores of thousands of persons “that cannot 
discern between their right hand and their left 
hand,” remains forever on our conscience.—J. H. 
Oldham, in The Christian News Letter of England. 

& 

LIES AND INTOLERANCE are the causes of war; 
truth and tolerance are always its victims.—Arch- 
bishop Francis J. Spellman. 

og 

BRITAIN, DETERMINED TO PRESERVE HER EMPIRE, 

and Russia, determined to build an empire, continue 


to make a mockery of everything we were assured 
we were fighting for—Lieutenant L. E. Shuck, 
in The Progressive. (He flew on 35 missions over 
Europe as a bombardier.) 
Se 
We’VE BROKEN uP Europe all right; but all the 
way home I’ve been wondering who is going to put 
the pieces together again —A Returning Amer- 
ican soldier, quoted by Anne O’Hare McCormick 
% 
IN MAKING A LIVING today many no longer leave 
any room for life-—Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo. ; 
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Shadows and Light 
in War Ravaged Germany 


Present conditions in Germany as seen by an American 
who was sent by the U. S. Government on an assignment 
to study the effects of the war on the German people 


A section of the bombed and shattered residential section of Berlin 


By HERBERT GEZORK 

Note.—The author, now on the faculties of An- 
dover Newton Theological School and of Wellesley 
College, was formerly Secretary of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship in Germany. He served as inter- 
preter at the Baptist World Congress in Berlin in 
1934. He and the Editor were the two Congress 
delegates to the state funeral of President Hinden- 
burg. In 1936, sensing the ominous rise of nazism 
and its threat to world peace and human freedom, 
Dr. Gezork came as a voluntary exile to the United 
States. He is now an American citizen. Baptists who 
attended the Northern Baptist Convention in Atlantic 
City will recall his stimulating address and the pro- 
longed applause at its conclusion. —Ep. 


ERMANY after her surrender is now a 
land of striking contrasts. As one rides 
over the beautifully landscaped automobile 
roads, through picturesque little villages that 
huddle in the smiling valleys, one hardly real- 


izes that the most terrible of all wars has swept 
over this country. Wherever the path of actual 
fighting did not cut through the countryside, 
little can be seen of the ravages of war. But as 
one passes through the cities that have been 
systematically bombed by the Allied Air 
Forces, some of them dozens of times, one is 
shaken by the impact of the destructiveness of 
modern warfare. Entire sections in which once 
hundreds of thousands of human beings lived, 
where children played happily in the streets, 
are in ruins and utterly deserted. Empty walls 
stand like ghostly skeletons. Here and there a 
single chimney looms up. Half-burnt lifeless 
trees complete the picture of desolation. Over 
it all broods the silence of death. To drive 
through these sections at night, as I have done 
again and again, mile after mile, is a ghastly 
experience. Nobody knows and nobody ever 
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will know how many people perished. under the 
repeated saturation raids on those cities. 
Thousands are buried under the ruins. Thou- 
sands fled in panic and have not returned. 
Some of these cities may never be rebuilt. 

Naturally there is a tremendous shortage 
of housing. People are living unbelievably 
crowded together. Many dwell in cellars under 
their destroyed homes. Others climb ladders to 
some precarious shelter in the second or third 
floor of a half-destroyed house. Often six, eight, 
even ten people have to, share a single room. 
All sleep on the bare floor. 

Throughout the past autumn the roads of 
Germany were crowded with masses of people. 
Millions were on the move. They included the 
‘displaced persons,’ men and women from all 
the countries which had been under nazi 
domination. Having been forced to work in 
German factories and on farms, they were now 
trying to return to their homelands. Former 
German soldiers, dismissed from prisoner-of- 
war camps, still wearing the blue-gray German 
uniform, were walking along the roads on their 
way home. Many were searching for their fami- 
lies who had fled before the advance of the 
Allied troops. Swarms of children, who had 
been evacuated from the cities of destruction, 
were now trying to find their parents. It' was 
pathetic to see little children walking with bare 
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feet for hundreds of miles from village to vil- 
lage. Moreover, millions of German families, 
who had to leave their homes and possessions in 
those large sections of Eastern Germany which 
have been taken by Poland and Russia, are now 
milling around in Central and Western Ger- 
many, seeking relatives, looking for shelter, 
food, and a place to begin life anew. Every- 
where, on the walls of public buildings, in shop 
windows, on trees at road crossings, one could 
see little notices by which members of a sepa- 
rated family tried to find one another, usually 
beginning with the words: “‘I seek . . .”” Many 
will never be found. They were either killed in 
the raids or perished in the flight. 

For many Germans the chance of survival 
during this winter is grim and desperate. While 
the Germans, up to the beginning of this year, 
were better fed than most other people of Eu- 
rope, conditions since then have deteriorated 
rapidly. Food reserves have been destroyed. 
This year’s harvest has. been less than fair. 
Some of the most important agricultural areas 
of Germany have been ceded to Poland. The 
Russian troops are living off the land, naturally 
taking the best food stuffs for themselves. And 
simple justice requires that the first recipients 
of UNNRA help should be the peoples of those 
nations which suffered so grievously from nazi 
aggression and oppression. This leaves the 


Frankfurt was one of the most heavily bombed German cities. This airplane view shows a section 
where every building, home, and apartment house was gutted 
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Germans in a sorry plight. The rural districts 
will be better off; but the city populations, al- 
ready undernourished, with no fuel to keep 
warm, are facing disaster by the millions. Par- 
ticularly bitter is the fate of the homeless ex- 
patriates from the East. Many have fallen and 
died by the wayside on this slow march toward 
Western Germany. Many are dying at the 
gates of Berlin, because the trains are not per- 
mitted to enter. The people of Berlin have not 
enough food for themselves. Thus the rate of 
suicides in Germany has soared sky-high. The 
director of the Welfare Department in a large 
city of Western Germany told me that he was 
very glad that there was no cooking-gas avail- 
able in his city; otherwise the number of sui- 
cides would be much higher. 

How do the Germans take their defeat? They 
know this time that they are utterly beaten. As 
one talks with them, one gets the most varied 
reactions. Some seem to believe that Germany 
had moral justification for going to war; ob- 
viously they are still under the spell of Dr. 
Goebbels’ propaganda which had been ham- 
mered into their minds for a dozen years. Some 
maintain that Hitler only wanted to fulfill 
Germany’s “historic mission” of being the bul- 
wark of civilization against the flood of bol- 
shevism which might now engulf all of Europe. 
Some try to defend Hitler, saying that he really 
was not so bad, but was surrounded by bad 
advisers. Others curse him and the entire nazi 
leadership for having brought the greatest 
misery of all history upon Germany. Still 
others say, “‘We knew we were led by an insane 
man and a clique of super-gangsters. But what 
could we do? Any attempt to get rid of them 
was drowned in blood.” 

The majority appear to be stunned and 
apathetic. Many believe that Germany’s role as 
a great European Power will never be resumed 
again. Large numbers seem actually to be 
afraid of any political activity. They say openly 
that Germany has demonstrated her political 
ineptitude, and that it might be best for her to 
become a British or an American colony. The 
communists, although more severely oppressed 
and suppressed in Germany than any other 
group, appear to have kept their organization 
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remarkably intact through all the years of the 
Himmler terror. Now they are claiming that 
the time for a genuine social revolution in Ger- 
many has arrived. Nevertheless, the majority 
are very much afraid of the establishment of 
a regime after the Russian pattern. They do not 
wish to see one form of totalitarianism be replaced 
by another. Furthermore, the Russian troops 
have not been good propagandists for the com- 
munist ideal. The best hope for Germany’s 
political future would be the emergence of a 
broad socialist-democratic coalition, based on 
those groups of former socialists, labor union- 
ists, Protestants and Catholics which are 
known to have been the strongholds of anti- 
nazi resistance. 

It has been observed by recent visitors that 
the German people show very little-sense of 
guilt. This is true of many Germans, perhaps of 
the majority. This also reflects the effects of 
years of nazi training and propaganda. It will 
take slow and patient labor to make these peo- 
ple realize their own moral responsibility for 
the evil deeds of nazism, even if they them- 
selves had no part in them, or did not even 
know about them. But there are others who 
deeply suffer under a feeling of guilt, yet are 
reticent to talk about it to outsiders. It is be- 
cause they feel that all, including the victors, 
are guilty before God, and that it would be 
more appropriate that all should repent, and 
not that one side, self-righteous in its victory, 
should demand that all confession and penance 
should be done by the defeated. I heard several 
sermons by German ministers of different 





A ruined residential section in Leipsic 
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A street corner in what had been Frankfurt 


denominations. In them I found a genuine and 
sincere note of repentance. It was especially 
moving when such confession of collective 
guilt and the call to repentance came from the 
lips of men who themselves had suffered griev- 
ously under the nazi terror. These are the peo- 
~ ple who will play a significant role in German 
regeneration. 

Let this, however, also be made known. All 
through the years when Jews were hunted 
down by the Gestapo to be sent to concentra- 
tion camps or to be shipped to the extermina- 
tion camps of Poland, there were Christian 
people who offered them shelter in their homes, 
hid them from Himmler’s henchmen, clothed 
them and shared their own meagre food rations 
with them. In doing this they daily risked their 
own lives. Anyone who was discovered to be a 
Judenfreund—friend of Jews—brought the full 
fury of nazi wrath upon his head. As such Jews 
now come out of hiding,—and I met several of 
them,—they cannot praise enough the heroism 
and kindness of their Christian friends. 

It will take years to reveal the full story of 
the Christian resistance to nazi paganism. 


Much is being written about Pastor Niemoel- - 


ler. Nevertheless, we should not forget the 
many unsung heroes—Protestants and Catho- 
lics—who paid with their lives for this Chris- 
tian faith. Several were executed. Many died in 
the concentration camps, victims of continuous 
barbarous treatment, malnutrition and disease. 
Even greater than their physical sufferings was 
the torment of soul as they faced the tragic 
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dilemma between obedience to the political 
power, always a strong tradition in German 
Christian thinking, and obedience to their 
Christian faith. One German minister told me 
that he had prayed since 1938 that “God may 
put the sword into England’s hand,” because 
he realized that nazism could only be broken 
through a military defeat. Yet it was not easy 
for him to pray that prayer when the Allied air 
raids destroyed his city and his church, dis- 
persed his congregation, and killed his people. 
But from day to day, through the 12 years of 
the nazi regime, it became ever clearer to these 
Christian resisters that with a nazi victory the 
church in Germany would be driven into the 
catacombs. When I asked one of the German 
evangelical bishops, in whose diocese most of 
the churches have been destroyed, whether he 
hoped that they would be rebuilt, he answered, 
“*Yes, now that we have lost the war we can at 
least slowly begin to rebuild the churches, but 
if we had won the war there would have been 
little hope for that.” 

There is now a great dearth of Protestant 
church leaders in Germany. Many of the 
younger men who were preparing to go into the 
ministry were killed while serving with the 
army. The number of theological students was 
small during the final years of nazism. That is 
not surprising in the face of the vehement 
anti-Christian propaganda carried on in school 
and in the Hitler Youth Movement, and the 
contempt that was systematically poured upon 
those who studied theology. But there is this 
good thing about it. To decide for the Christian 
ministry as one’s life vocation required a high 
degree of consecration and courage. There was 
a popular saying among young men, “For a 
real fellow, there is only one of two things to do, 
to become a fighter-pilot, or to study theology.” 

It is-hazardous to make any predictions con- 
cerning the future development of the Christian 
church in Germany. This much, however, can 
be said. Christianity has now a greater oppor- 
tunity among the German people than it had 
for a long period past. The spiritual nihilism, 
which has engulfed so much of our western 
world, reached its terrible but logical climax in 
the Germany of nazism. The destruction of 
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nazism has left a spiritual vacuum. There are 
strong signs that many Germans will turn to 
the Christian faith as the only answer to their 
desperate need. This will be particularly true 
of Germany’s youth. Already before Hitler’s 
fall many young Germans had become utterly 
disillusioned with the false religiosity of nazism. 
Some became victims of a complete cinicism; 
others began to turn gropingly to the Church 
and the Bible. In the church services I at- 
tended, I saw an unusually large number of 
young people, Many Germans, who previously 
scoffed at the church, have gained a deep 
respect if not for the church, then at least for 
those Christians who witnessed for their faith 
with their martyrdom. This is true of many 
communists who suffered side by side with 
Protestant ministers and Catholic priests in 
concentration camps. One of them, who had 
spent years in the hell of Buchenwald, said to 
me, “I have the highest admiration for these 
Christian men who shared our bitter fate. 
Their integrity was indestructible. Their cour- 
age was superb.” 

In the Protestant church of Germany a radi- 
cal reorganization is under way. Undoubtedly, 
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the Confessional group, led by such men as 
Niemoeller, Bishop Wurm, and Bodelschwing, 
will assume leadership in church affairs and in a 
genuine spiritual revival. There will be less 
antagonism between Protestants and Catho- 
lics. Their common front against nazi pagan- 
ism has drawn them closer together. Efforts are 
already under way to form a political party in 
which both can cooperate on a basis of their 
common Christian principles. There is a grow- 
ing conviction among especially the younger 
Protestant leaders in Germany, that it had 
been a tragic error of the Church in Germany 
that it had shut itself off from the great eco- 
nomic and political questions that faced the 
nation. They realize now that this traditional 
passivism of German Protestantism with re- 
gard to the political and social realm con- 
tributed to the rise of a pagan totalitarianism. 
They want the church now to become the living 
conscience of the nation. And some are seri- 
ously advocating a definite and clear separa- 
tion of state and church. 

It was a saddening experience for me to visit 
the German Baptist churches, in many of 
which I had preached at the time when I was 


The magnificent city of Cologne on the Rhine, with the great cathedral, now closed to the public 

because its walls are declared unsafe, as it was before Hitler plunged Germany into the ruin 

and devastation of war. All that can be seen in this picture, except the cathedral itself, has been 
destroyed 
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A narrow lane through the rubble of Cologne 


secretary of the Baptist Youth Movement in 
Germany previous to its dissolution under the 
Hitler regime. Every Baptist church in Ham- 
burg lies in ruins. Conditions are similar in 
scores of cities in Western and Central Ger- 
many. One of the ministers in Hamburg told 
me that for 15 hours he had fought single- 
handed to save his church from burning out 
after one of the great air raids. Finally he had 
to give up because of lack of water. The 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Hamburg, 
from which generations of pastors and mis- 
sionaries have gone out to almost every country 
in Europe, and to Asia, Africa and North 
America, is completely destroyed. So is the 
German Baptist Publishing House in Kassel. 
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Yet the work of the churches is going on. Some 
congregations assemble in private’ homes, 
others share a parish house, or schoolroom, 
with half a dozen other congregations which 
have also been bombed out of their sanctuaries. 
Many congregations are without a single hymn 
book. In spite of all these difficulties, the meet- 
ings are well attended. Thousands of Baptists 
who have been forced to leave their homes in 
Eastern Germany are now swelling Baptist 
congregations in Western and Southern Ger- 
many. The ministers are already planning for 
rebuilding of their churches. Most Baptist 
churches were humble edifices. Due to the 
present impoverishment, they will be even 
more modest in the future. But they will house: 
people, hungry for the Word of God, and 
deeply appreciative of Christian fellowship, 
strengthened in the crucible of suffering. 

Thus the picture of Germany, as I saw it, is a. 
strange mixture of shadows and light. There is: 
immense suffering, abysmal bitterness, self- 
pitying, terrifying moral and spiritual lethargy. 
But there is also genuine repentance and 
spiritual hunger. Four centuries ago the Protes- 
tant Reformation had. its beginning in Ger- 
many. May God grant that the German people, 
so deeply humiliated and chastened, turning 
away from the crumbling altars of a false and 
evil faith, in the years ahead may have a new 
spiritual awakening! 


UN ORIROTOTOO 
They Are Returning 


With the gradual restoration of peacetime sailing conditions, missionaries are 
returning to their fields much more promptly than under the restricted wartime travel 


The S.S. Marine Panther sailed 
on October 17, 1945 from Boston 
to Calcutta with a large comple- 
ment of missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety and of the Woman’s Society. 
The party included Rey. and Mrs. 
Edwin Erickson, with three chil- 
dren, Adelia, Edwin, Jr., and 
Roger, also Mrs. Frank P. Manly 
and son, Frank, Jr., returning to 
South India, also Rev. and Mrs. 
Leonard B. Allen and their chil- 
dren, Winifred, Kathleen and 


David all returning to Burma, 
and Rev. John Anderson and 
Frederick and Jane Downs, to 
Assam, also Misses Marion E. 
Shivers and Dorothy E. Rich for 
India, and Miss F. Alice Thayer 
for Assam. New appointees were 
Anne J. Hansen for South India; 
Evelyn B. Solomon for Bengal- 
Orissa, later for China; and Phyl- 
lis C. Hamilton for Burma. From 
Philadelphia, a week previously, 
Rev. and Mrs. J. Morton England 
and their children, John, Beverly 


and Jeanette, sailed for Karachi 
to return to Burma. From the 
Woman’s Society, Miss Gertrude 
R. Anderson recently sailed from 
Philadelphia to Belgian Congo. 
On October 20th Dr. and Mrs. 
O. W. Hasselblad and their chil- 
dren, Marva Elaine, Wyva Louise 
and Carl Douglas, and Miss Millie 
Marvin sailed from New York for 
Assam. On the same boat were 
Rev. and Mrs. John J. Gilson and 
their children, William Albert and 
John Richard to Bengal-Orissa. 
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Christmas Three Times 


Behind Barbed Wire 


Christmas this year will be unusually memorable for Baptist 
missionaries who had to spend Christmas of 1942, 1943, and 
1944 behind barbed wire of Japanese concentration camps 
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Courtesy Forth (Episcopal) Magazine 


Japanese concentration camp regulation. osted in English and Japanese outside the gates 


pr: PAUL A. COLLYER 


ILL you believe me if I say 

‘ that three of the happiest and 

most meaningful Christmas 

rms of my life were those in 

our concentration camp in the 
Ppt It is true, for 

there our Christmases were not robbed of their 
spiritual significance by noisy hubbub and 
commercialization. Rather, we had opportunity 
to look deeply into the real meaning of Christ- 
mas, to know the yearning and compassion that 
must have filled the heart of God as He gave to 
mankind His priceless gift of a Saviour born of 
a woman and laid in a manger, opportunity to 
share in the joy and wonder of the shepherds as 





they and we heard the multitude of the heav- 
enly host praising God and saying, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” And we had opportunity to 
give gifts; not showy extravagances, but little 
gifts of real love that we had fashioned from the 
crudest of materials with our hands; gifts that 
were given not out of one’s abundance, but 
given out of someone’s poverty and being all 
that that person had. 

Two weeks before Christmas of 1941 the 
war had begun, and we were at Baguio in the 
Philippine Islands. On the first day of the war 
our house had been hit by a bomb and we had 
moved to the home of friends. And within two 
weeks the Japanese forces had landed on the 
Philippine coast about 40 miles from Baguio. 
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On Christmas day they were only a short dis- 
tance from Baguio. So we joined a group of 
Americans who had assembled to give them- 
selves up when the Japanese arrived to take us 
prisoner. The peace and quiet and joy of other 
Christmases were gone. Although our minds 
were burdened with uncertainty, there was 
hope and joy and peace in our hearts which 
made it possible for us to face the future with 
confidence. We knew that it had been in a time 
of uncertainty and turmoil that Christ had 
been born. And we knew that the spirit of the 
ever living Christ could be born anew within 
our hearts in this season. So again we read the 
Christmas story and we sang the Christmas 
carols and we prayed for the blessing of God’s 
peace as we waited for our captors. They came 
on December 27, 1941 and put us behind 
barbed wire fences. But no barbed wire fence 
could shut out the spirit of the Christ of peace 

Christmas in 1942, ’43 and ’44 found us still 
behind the barbed wires. On each Christmas 
we said to ourselves, “This will be our last 
Christmas here.” Although twice we were 
wrong, yet we continued to hope. 

All three Christmases in the concentration 
camp were much alike. There was no snow or 
cold for we were in the tropics. As each Christ- 
mas season approached people became very 
secretive and busy in making gifts for family 
and friends. And in the camp kitchen the cooks 
worked overtime preparing the special food. 
Church committees prepared for special serv- 
ices. Camp committees were busy with decorat- 
ing and with arranging for the community 
Christmas tree. 

The Christmas observance began with wor- 
ship services on the Sunday before Christmas. 
The Roman Catholic, Episcopal, Lutheran and 
Union Church groups each sang and read and 
preached the Christmas story. Our Union 
Church was fortunate in having many good 
singers in its fellowship and they made our 
service joyful with their anthems. Where did 
the singers get their sheet music? One of the 
interned Mennonite missionaries was a music 
teacher. He had been able to get some of his 
music into camp. But he had only one copy of 
each anthem. So he spent long hours in scoring 
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paper and copying the music for the singers. 
What a debt we owe to him! Without the music, 
much would have been lacking in the Christmas 
season. And we are indebted to the United 
Brethren mission church in Baguio for sending 
into the camp copies of the “Hallelujah 
Chorus.” And besides our best music, our best 
preaching and our best praying came out of 
this service. 

On Christmas eve we had our Christmas 
pageant out under the’ stars. Each year it was 
the Christmas story. We used the Bible text for 
the speaking parts. We gathered together all 
sorts of seemingly useless things for stage prop- 
erties and costumes. Herod’s crown was cut 
from an old five gallon oil can. The inn and the 
door were part of an old chicken house. The 
sunken garden in which the pageant was given 
contained a rocky knoll where the shepherds 
heard the angelic voices. The manger scene was 
constructed from old boards and pine boughs 
and straw. A star was made from tin and was 
lighted by an electric bulb.and was hung high 
over the place where the Christ-child lay. One 
of the camp babies lay in the manger. Mary 
was a Presbyterian missionary. She had a beau- 
tiful soprano voice and as she sang the manger 
lullabies our hearts were strangely warmed and 
we said to ourselves, “‘Surely God is in this 
place.” Fully 98% of the camp population at- 
tended the Nativity Pageant. Many came just 
to see, but they returned to their barracks with 
prayers upon their lips. 

What a revelation that Christmas pageant 
and other of our Christian services were to 
some of us. Facing a common need and drawing 
upon the same resources for our strength and 
life we found that the 22 denominations repre- 
sented in our camp could worship and study 
and serve together. Those Christmas pageants 
were neither Baptist nor Presbyterian nor 
Mennonite nor Seventh Day Adventist nor 
Congregational nor Assembly of God. They 
were neither liberalist nor fundamentalist nor 
middle-of-the-road. They were Christian. It 
was the same Christ whom we all were seeking to 
show forth and to serve. It was the same God to 
whom we all looked daily and hourly for suste- 
nance and strength and guidance. We knew that 
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there were differences among us and so during 
one season we spent our Sunday afternoons 
discussing our denominational origins and his- 
tory and our creeds and systems of belief. But 
we did it in a spirit of love and we then and 
there resolved not to let our differences keep us 
apart. In our Sunday worship services we wor- 
shiped together. In our church school we 
studied together. In such projects as our Christ- 
mas pageant we served together. Through our 
fellowship fund we sacrificed together. When 
at the close of an evangelistic effort in our con- 
centration camp several young folks came for- 
ward to make public their profession of faith in 
Christ, they came not to give themselves to 
some group but to give themselves to the one 
Christ whom we all serve. And it was during 
the Christmas season that we seemed to be 
drawn together the closest. -For it was at Christ- 
mas that we saw pictured again the great drama 
of God’s love as He gave to mankind His most 
precious gift. He was the basis of our fellowship. 

Early on Christmas morning the carollers 
wakened us with their singing. There was no 
snow on the ground, but Christmas was in the 
air. As in America, the children jumped out of 
bed and looked to find what Santa Claus had 
left them. And their joy was genuine as they 
found a pencil with an erasér on it, or a box of 
crayons, or a pair of socks that mother had 
knit from yarn raveled from an old skirt. 
Perhaps it was a toy that had been cut from an 
old block of wood, or a shirt that had been 
obtained through a trade with a family whose 
boy had outgrown the shirt. Maybe it was a 
few cookies, or a few pieces of candy that had 
been made from materials saved for some spe- 
cial occasion. The Christmas tree may have 
been a small pine bough or a tree made of card- 
board and colored green. The decorations for 
the family cubicle, which was only 8 x 13 feet 
for a family of four, were paper streamers 
crayoned green and red and yellow and a few 
sprigs of pine pinned to the sheets which served 
as walls and which separated us from our neigh- 
bors. The children had simple presents for their 
parents and friends, some little picture they 
had made at school or a dozen peanuts which 
they had purchased. And the adult gifts were 
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just as simple, buttons made from a coconut 
shell, a ring or a pendant cut from one of the 
beef bones from the camp kitchen, a pair of 
wooden shoes carved by hand, or a dozen 
cookies. Some gifts were exchanged between 
families and friends. On our last Christmas the 
gift of a coconut or a pound of peanut butter or 
a package of fried soup mixture represented 
real sacrifice and love on the part of the giver. 
All these gifts were very simple and in ordinary 
times would have been very inexpensive. But 
what we bought cost us prices which were ex- 
ceedingly high, and the gifts that we made re- 
quired much time and patient labor. But we 
had so much fun in making our gifts. No Christ- 
mas shopping trip in America ever gave me so 
much joy as did the time and labor I spent in 
cutting and polishing a little bone cross from 
the shoulder blade of a cow that had been 
cooked in the camp kitchen. The cross was to 
be my gift to my wife on Christmas in 1943. 
No gift that I have ever given has come so 
much from my heart as.did that little bone 
cross. And so it was for all of us. Our gifts were 
crude and simple but they were rich gifts as 
well for they came from the heart and they 
carried the love of the giver with them. 

On our first two Christmases we had ample 
food in camp. But when Christmas came in 
1944 we were all hungry. For ten months we 
had been on short and continually decreasing 
rations. During December, 1944 we had de- 
liberately denied ourselves a little bit of our 
rice and corn and sugar each day in order to 
have double rations on Christmas. How good it 
was at the end of that day to feel that for the 
first time in ten months we had had enotgh to eat! 
For breakfast we had two scoops of rice, syrup 
made from the saved-up sugar, and a cup of 
coffee. For lunch we were given hominy cakes. 
For supper we butchered one of the camp cows. 
So we all had hamburgers, and again we re- 
ceived extra rice. And in our cubicle we had a 
feast—a feast of food and fellowship. For a long 
time we had been saving some beans. Now we 
cooked them for our Christmas dinner. And we 
had a cake made from rice flour, a native velvet 
bean which gives a chocolate appearance and 
something of a chocolate flavor, peanut butter 
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for shortening, a little baking powder and a 
little sugar. It was one of the best cakes I have 
ever eaten. We had a few native sweet potatoes 
and a little lettuce from the camp garden. How 
good it all was and there seemed to be enough 
to satisfy our hunger. 

To enjoy our Christmas dinner with us we 
had invited our friends, an elderly Methodist 
missionary nurse, a young Evangelical mis- 
sionary whose wife was in the hospital, and a 
couple from the Church of Christ (Disciples) 
mission. They all brought their share of the 
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ing with joy and peace and love. As we sat and 
ate and talked and laughed, we wondered if 
anyone any place in the world could be happier 
on Christmas than were we. And we couldn’t 
help but think also of the millions who had 
nothing to eat on that day, and who had no 
knowledge of God’s great gift of love to bring 
them such joy and peace as was ours. 

There were many other details of our Christ- 
mas about which there is not space to write. 
We had a community Christmas tree and a 
Santa Claus with home-made gifts for all the 





Missionary children and their mothers ih the Japanese concentration camp. How this picture 
was taken and how it escaped confiscation must remain a missionary mystery 


food served at the kitchen. The nurse brought 
a pretty table cloth to put over our table which 
had been built from boxes. The man whose 
wife was in the hospital brought some dishes so 
instead of having to eat from our homemade 
dishes which I had cut from an old galvanized 
iron box, we had pretty china plates. And we 
had some flowers for our little table which was 
about two and a half feet wide and three and a 
half feet long. Seven of us were crowded around 
that little table. Little Peter, our 9-months-old 
son, sat in his high chair which we had made 
from pine branches. We were really crowded in 
our small living quarters, but our hearts were 
crowded the most. They were full to overflow- 





children. It was here that Santa gave Teddy 
one of his most treasured gifts—an old Inger- 
soll watch that wouldn’t run. And Peter was 
given a little two-wheeled cart that was the 
pride of his life. The buildings were decorated 
with pine branches and colored papers to give 
a Christmas atmosphere. Nearly everyone who 
didn’t work in the kitchen had the day off from 
their regular camp work. 

It was interesting to see the reaction of the 
Japanese guards to our festivities. As best they 
could they entered into the spirit of the occa- ‘ 
sion. They granted us special privileges for the 
day. They let us go outside the camp area to 
get Christmas trees. They permitted the native 
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families of some of the older men in camp to 
come to the camp and visit their husbands and 
fathers. They permitted us to take the day off 
from our regular camp work. They brought 
gifts of fruit and candy for the children. They 
allowed us to butcher the cow for our Christmas 
dinner. They gathered round the community 
Christmas tree and joined in the fun. Some of 
them attended our services of worship. 

It was at one of the Christmas pageants that 
something unusual occurred. Standing at the 
back of the audience two or three Japanese 
guards removed their hats from their heads. 
One of the guards said to a few of us, “I know 
that I may be punished for removing my hat 
while I am on duty. I am not a Christian, but 
I know your Christmas story, and whenever I 
hear it or see it portrayed as in this pageant, I 
take off my hat.” The Christmas story and 
spirit moves the hearts of all men regardless of 
their nationality or race or color. And so we 
had proved for us on many occasions what we 
had believed, that all men are fundamentally 
alike, that their longings and hopes and dreams 
are the same, that all have been created by God 
and are potentially sons of God. There were 
Japanese guards at our camp who had nothing 
to gain for themselves, but they risked their 
lives to get us a little more food because they 
knew that we were hungry; they took chances in 
bringing us news when we did not know that 
the Americans were on the way to release us. 
Many of them hated the war and they wanted 
to return to their homeland to live at peace with 
their families and with all men. 

One of our guards was a Christian from 
Tokyo. On the day that he was transferred 
from our camp to another post he came to me 
to say, “‘Good bye.”’ As we talked he told me 
of his hopes for the future. He said that when 
the war was over he wanted to return to Japan 








NOTE.— During his furlough Mr. Collyer is serving as the Western New 
York State Director of the Baptist World Mission Crusade.—ED. 
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and get his wife and two daughters and take 
them to China and there give his time and 
energy and material possessions in an effort to 
re-establish bonds of friendship and good will 
between Japan and China. And when he had 
done all he could in China he wanted to take 
his family to America and give all he had in an 
effort to re-establish the bonds of good will and 
cooperation between Japan and America. But 
the tragedy is that he was killed by American 
machine gun bullets. But “his soul goes march- 
ing on.” He was not first of all a Japanese; he 
was first of all a Christian and a citizen of the 
world. And there are others like him. 

It was our joy in the Christmas seasons in 
camp to share some of the special Christmas 
foods and our Christmas fun with our Japanese 
guards. It is in our hearts now to share the 
best that we have, the glorious gospel of God’s 
redeeming love with our Japanese brethren and 
with all men. In their days of hunger we must 
give to them food for their hungry bodies and 
at the same time we must give them the gift of 
the knowledge of God’s love and sacrifice as 
food for their hungry souls. We ave told now 
that 200,000 American soldiers with guns will 
be sufficient to police Japan. How much better 
it would be if we should send 2000 men and 
women with God’s Word of forgiveness and 
love and faith and righteousness and peace; 
men and women who as ambassadors of Christ 
would put their arms around our Japanese 
brethren and love them back into the fellowship 
of the nations. 

May the spirit of the Child of Bethlehem, 
the spirit of the living Christ give us and all 
mankind peace and joy in our hearts in this 
Christ. 1s season, even as His spirit gave us 
peace and joy on those three happiest and most 
meaningful Christmases of our lives which we 
spent in a Japanese concentration camp. 
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From Candle Light 
to Electric Light 


The vast cultural and spiritual changes, after 50 
years of home missions among Comanche Indi- 
ans in Oklahoma, are effectively symbolized in the 
50th anniversary celebration of the Deyo Church 


By R. DEAN GOODWIN 


ORE than 500 American Indians of the 
Comanche tribe in Oklahoma camped for 
the week of August 1-5 in their own tents 
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which they had pitched around the big tent on 
the grounds of the Deyo Comanche Indian Me- 
morial Baptist Church nine miles west of Law- 
ton, Okla. The occasion was the 50th anniver- 
sary celebration of Baptist home missions 
among the Comanches, and the celebration 
came during the 29th annual meeting of the 
Western Oklahoma Indian Baptist Association. 

The Deyo church is named in honor of Rev. 
E. C. Deyo, the missionary founder, who was 
the first missionary of the Home Mission So- 
ciety appointed to work with Comanche In- 
dians. He and Mrs. Deyo arrived on the field in 
1893, to find themselves 70 miles from the rail- 
road and 15 miles from the nearest white man, 






ABOVE: 

Pahchekah, a 
Comanche In- 
dian layman 


LEFT: 

Congregation 
at the Deyo 
Memorial Co- 
manche Indian 
Church near 
Lawton, Okla. 


at Fort Sill. At that time no Comanche moc- 
casin had left its print on the Jesus Road even 
though itinerant missionaries had preached 
among them. But two years after coming to the 
field, on November 17, 1895, Missionary Deyo 
organized a church on the site where the Deyo 
Memorial Church now stands. 

The obstinate faith by which he stood during 
his 33 years of ministry to the Comanches was 
made apparent while Mr. Deyo was a new stu- 
dent at Colgate University. He had given up 
his western New York farm to study for the 
ministry, but two of his professors advised him 
strongly to abandon his plan to enter the minis- 
try and to return to farming. Mr. Deyo re- 
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plied: “It took more than the power of man to 
get me to take up the ministry, It will take 
more than the power of man to get me to lay 
it down.” He went to the Comanche field be- 
cause he felt the call of God to work among the 
Indians. He remained to baptize 373 Comanche 
converts, to raise and spend among them 
$5,200 for buildings, camp meetings, and re- 
pairs on the church property, to raise among 
them $2,750 for missions, and to leave a fund 
of $1,150 for a new chapel. He preached to the 
Indians, visited and prayed with them in their 
homes, taught the Bible to their sons and 
daughters in the government school at Fort 
Sill, and helped found the First Baptist Church 
of Lawton, Okla., when white men settled the 
new community. There his only child died in 
infancy. Later Mrs. Deyo died in 1911. On 
those same western plains bordering the Wich- 
ita Mountains Mr. Deyo died August 8, 1926, 
honored and loved by the Indians. Of him 
Timbo, the first Comanche he baptized, said, 
“Some were saying that he was getting old and 
that he ought to quit and go back to New York 
to his people. But Deyo said, ‘No, God called 
me to you Comanches. I love the Indians and 
here I will stay till God takes me.’ And that is 
just what he did.” The pulpit dedicated in his 
memory calls him, “‘A minister who preached 
the word of God.” 

Rev. H. F. Gilbert, who began his own mis- 
sionary career under the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety as a missionary in the Belgian Congo, now 
serves the Deyo church as well as the Coman- 
che Mission at Walters, Okla. In 50 years 
only these two missionaries have been on the 
field; Mr. Deyo for 33 years and Mr. Gilbert 
for the past 20 years 

One day of the five-day Association meeting 
was given to the anniversary observance. 
Guests who came to participate in the program 
included Rev. W. A. Wilkin, now pastor at 
David City, Neb., who had been a missionary 
in western Oklahoma during part of the minis- 
try of Mr. Deyo, Rev. Robert Chaat, the first 
Comanche Indian to become a Christian minis- 
ter, now pastor of the Indian Reformed Church 
at Lawton, Okla., and president of the Na- 
tional Fellowship of Indian workers, and W, J. 
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Missionary H. F. Gilbert and the first Comanche 
Indian Christian, David Poafpybitty, who died Octo- 
ber 20, 1945 shortly after this photograph was taken 


Johnson, representative of Comanche County 
in the. Oklahoma State Legislature. Secretary 
R. Dean Goodwin of the Home Mission So- 
ciety, brought an anniversary message. There 
was tribal singing in the Comanche and Kiowa 
languages. 

Vast changes, cultural, material, spiritual, 
have come about in 50 years, partly as the 
result of contact with white people, but more 
as the result of the Christian ministry of the 
missionaries. Some older Indian men still wear 
two long braids of hair into which red or green 
yarn is woven, while some of the older women 
wear bright colored shawls and beaded moc- 
casins, They speak only the Comanche tongue, 
But the younger Indians speak and dress as 
white Americans, and strive for an education 
despite their lack of resources. 

In 50 years Deyo Mission physically has gone 
from candle light to electric light. This change 
was effectively demonstrated and its spiritual 
significance symbolized during the Anniversary 
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Association meetings. Poles had been set in the 
ground to carry electric current. One evening 
during the meetings the gasoline lanterns in the 
tent were extinguished while the missionary 
entered bearing a lighted candle. By that light 
the missionary read from the Bible. Then came 
a second missionary with a kerosene lantern by 
the light of which he read. A third missionary 
carried a brighter gasoline lantern. When they 
went out the tent was left in total darkness. 
Then Mrs. Gilbert, wife of the missionary, 
entered carrying an electric light and repeated 
the epic words of creation, “And God said, let 
there be light, and there was light.” 

The coming of the missionaries had meant 
the coming of light of another kind. Fifty years 
ago the Comanche chief, Quana Parker, had 
eight wives. Women of his tribe joined with 
him in refusing to permit the missionary to 
build a chapel near their homes. When lumber 
was unloaded for that purpose they loaded it 
back upon the wagon and sent it away. They 
compelled the missionary to choose a site 
farther from their homes. Now their children 
have erected a chapel in memory of the first 
missionary! Comanches were known, 50 years 
ago, as the wildest of the plains Indians. Fort 
Sill was built in their midst by the United 
States Army to keep order. At the 50th anni- 
versary a Comanche Indian, Felix Kowena, 
presided as moderator over the meetings of the 
Association with skill and tact not surpassed 
by moderators of white associations. Comanche 
men and, women stood up to give their testi- 
mony of what Jesus Christ had done for them. 





Six Comanche Indian Baptist deacons 
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Missionary H. F. Gilbert has spoken of two 
of them as follows: “I have known deacons as a 
pastor’s son and as a pastor, myself. I want to 
say for Hoto and for Lulu, his wife, that for 
spirituality, efficiency, kindliness and tact, they 
compare most favorably with any deacon and 
his wife I have ever known. Since the death of 
their beloved Mr. Deyo they have assumed 
every duty that could aid the new missionary. 
They are his regular assistants on hospital-visit 
days. They give their presence and assistance 
at both preaching points, 30 miles apart. Hoto 
has arranged for numerous meetings in homes 
and tents. What is his pay? Only the spiritual 
returns for faithfully serving a Master whom 
he loves.” 

Because all of the church membership could 
not be present for the anniversary the roll call 
of members was by phonograph record. Those 
who could not attend were able to answer on 
the recording. David Poafpybitty, the first 
Comanche to follow the Jesus way, answered 
the Roll Call by recording even though he was a 
patient in the government hospital. I visited 
him in the hospital to talk and pray with him 
although he could not speak English. He was so 
feeble that he could speak in his native tongue . 
on!y with difficulty but his people were masters 
of the sign language in the early days. Partly 
through an interpreter, partly through sign 
language, he said, “I have served Jesus for 51 
years. I accepted Christ when I was 33 years 
old.” He had not been baptized by immersion 
at first. In sign language, as he lay on his bed in 
the hospital, he described his decision to be 
baptized. He held his right hand before him as 
one would hold a book, he gently motioned 
toward that hand with the open palm of his 
left hand. Then he went through the motions of 
baptizing. I understood: He had read the Book 
and through it had learned that one should be 
baptized; he ‘was then baptized and became a 
member of the Baptist church. David Poafpyb- 
itty was the first of a line of Comanche men and 
women of God whose testimony in word and 
deed confirms the faith with which Missionary 
Deyo and the Home Mission Society began 
their faithful work with the Comanche Indians 
50 years ago. 
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Vacation Wanderings 
in Eastern Canada 


Observations and impressions of a brief vacation visit 
late in September into French Canada and New Brunswick 





C nada’s great French-speaking city of Quebec on the St. Lawrence River 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


HE long train moved slowly across New 

York State’s northern border into Canada. 
At the last stop on American territory the 
Canadian Customs and Immigration Inspectors 
had boarded the train to examine baggage, 
and to interrogate passengers as to birthplace 
and citizenship. Behind Mrs. Lipphard and 
myself in the crowded coach sat an American 
business man and his wife. Facetiously, yet 
with an inflection of seriousness, he said to her, 
“‘Now WE are FOREIGNERS!” It behooves 
every American citizen occasionally to visit a 
foreign land, even if it means only a brief vaca- 
tion trip into Canada or a day’s excursion into 
Mexico across the Rio Grande border of Texas, 
and thus have the experience of being a for- 
eigner. For many Americans it is a wholesome, 
educational, broadening experience that con- 
tributes to their international-mindedness; for 
others it is irritating to themselves because 
they find it difficult to get adjusted to foreign 





customs and ways of life, and it can be very 
annoying to the people of other lands, particu- 
larly when Americans bring with them their 
superiority complex, selfish demands and preju- 
dices, and disregard of the welfare of others. 
Even on a short vacation trip like this it was 
impossible to avoid obnoxious and misbehaving 
Americans. In the crowded coach opposite me 
sat a well dressed American woman who per- 
sisted in smoking cigarettes. In full view and 
only 10 feet away was a sign POSITIVELY NO 
SMOKING. To the annoyance and discomfort 
of other passengers she continued to smoke. 
When a trainman remonstrated, she pretended 
to extinguish her cigarette only to resume 
puffing as soon as the trainman had left the 
coach. Only when he returned and in sharp 
language reminded her of the regulation did 
she finally extinguish her cigarette. 
Everywhere one finds the drinking American 
who must have his liquor and who loudly com- 
plains when the dining car, as in traveling 
through New Brunswick, serves no liquor, or 
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who on boarding a train that serves liquor 
makes it the first order of the day to drink his 
cocktail. Multitudes of Americans of both 
sexes, not satisfied with the well regulated 
hours when liquor is served in Canadian hotels 
and restaurants, stock up in liquor stores and 
bring bottles to their hotel rooms. On several 
occasions our nights in Canada. were made 
hideous by wild liquor parties in hotel rooms on 
the same corridor. These disturbers of midnight 
sleep were Americans! One night in Montreal 
it was 3:47 a.m. when a party of men and 
women in a room across the court finally had 
emptied the last bottle of liquor. 

And when the American is a foreigner in a 
foreign land he also takes with him his race 
prejudice. A distressing incident had occurred 
in Quebec shortly before our own arrival. To 
the hotel had come a respectable and talented 
Negro physician and his wife. The hotel had 
never before drawn the color line. In previous 
years distinguished Negroes like Paul Robeson 
and Marion Anderson had stopped here and 
had dined in the hotel restaurant on a basis of 
absolute equality. But when this Negro doctor 
and his wife walked into the dining room the 
head waiter stopped them and said, “‘We can- 
not serve Negroes.”” Upon complaint to the 
hotel manager the Negro was told, ‘‘ You know 
why. You are from the States. Some American 
guests in the hotel have complained.” Promptly 
the Negro filed suit for damages. By a court 
injunction the dining room was opened to him. 
For the rest of their stay the Negro doctor and 
his wife dined in gastronomic comfort and 
social equality. The incident was widely pub- 
licized. Many French Canadians telephoned 
the Negro their condemnation of this American 
imported race prejudice. 

This brief trip into Canada reminded me also 
of a little known but sorry episode in early 
colonial American history. It is today being 
tragically repeated in vast areas of Europe. 
The pitiless, wholesale, compulsory expulsion 
by Russia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, of 
millions of homeless, wretched, sick, and 
hungry refugees from territory that has been 
ruthlessly and unjustly annexed with British 
and American consent, together with the un- 
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just confiscation of personal property, is re- 
peating on an enormous scale what happened 
on this continent in 1783. On Market Square at 
the waterfront in St. John, where the mighty 
tides of the Bay of Fundy rise to a he*ght of 30 
feet, the people of New Brunswick erected a 
huge boulder which carries this inscription: 


TO COMMEMORATE THE ARRIVAL OF THOSE 
RESIDENTS. OF THE REVOLTED AMERICAN 
COLONIES WHO BECAUSE OF THEIR LOYALTY 
TO THE BRITISH CROWN WERE FORCED TO 
LEAVE THEIR HOMES AND POSSESSIONS AND 
TO MIGRATE TO CANADA. THE FIRST LANDING 
TOOK PLACE AT MARKET SLIP ON MAY 18, 
1783, WHICH DAY HAS ALWAYS BEEN OB- 
SERVED AS AN ANNIVERSARY IN ST. JOHN. 





The huge boulder in St. John that commemorates 
the arrival of American loyalists in 1783 
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A few blocks away is the old burying ground 
where many of these loyalists are buried. The 
first to be buried there was Conrad Hendricks 
of Middleton, New Jersey, who died in St. 
John July 18, 1784. The boulder stands as a 
reminder that 162 years ago the American 
people did precisely what the Russians, the 
Poles, and the Czechs are doing today. Today 
the descendants of these American loyalists 
constitute an influential part of the population 
of New Brunswick. They keep alive Canadian 
loyalty to England. If after 162 years this in- 
cident is annually commemorated in Canada, 
how many hundreds of years will likely pass 
before the last vestige of bitter resentment over 
what has recently happened in Europe will 
have been eliminated? 

Whether or not Canada is moving away 
from England toward a more independent 
status, and perhaps eventually toward union 
with the United States, constitutes an inter- 
esting speculation. There is a rising demand in 
Canada for a distinctively Canadian citizenship 
status and the adoption of a Canadian flag. 
Heretofore Canada has had only the British 
flag and all Canadians have been British sub- 
jects. When traveling they had to use British 
passports. With Canada now a member of the 
new League of Nations, having ratified on 
October 2lIst the Charter adopted at San 
Francisco last May, and with Canada main- 
taining diplomatic relations with numerous 
governments (a Canadian legation has long 
been established in Washington), the people 
want a national flag of their own and a citizen- 
ship status as Canadians. The huge French 
Canadian population seems to be solidly behind 
the proposal because their loyalty has always 
been distinctly Canadian rather than British. 
What constitutes Canadian citizenship will be 
difficult to determine. Three classes of people 
are involved: (1) those born in Canada; (2) 
immigrants from other countries; and (3) those 
born in England. The last mentioned may pre- 
cipitate insoluble difficulties. They will not 
favor exchanging British for Canadian citizen- 
ship nor will they accept a status as aliens. 

Travel conditions in Canada late in Septem- 
ber were comparable to those in the United 
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States. Hotels were overcrowded. All trains 
were filled to capacity. The long train from 
Quebec across the Gaspé Peninsula to St. John 
ran in two sections. Food supplies in the diner 
were quickly exhausted. Late comers who 
stood in line for more than an hour for dinner 
or breakfast had to be content with what was 
left. Grim reminders of the slaughter of war 
were in evidence when for half an hour our 
train was parked on a siding to permit a hospi- 
tal train to pass. It was filled with wounded 
Canadian soldiers who had disembarked the 
day before from a hospital transport at Halifax. 
Railroad stations were congested with swarms 
of people, lining up at ticket windows and in 
baggage rooms, dozing on waiting room 
benches, milling about, impatiently waiting 
for trains. As in America so in Canada the 
scene prompted endless curiosity. Where did 
they come from? Where were they going? 

As on a previous wartime visit to Canada, I 
was impressed again with the fact that Canada 
did her full part in cooperating with her British, 
American, Russian, Chinese allies in the war 
without resorting to overseas ‘military conscription. 
Canadian men were drafted into the Army only 
for home defense. They could not be sent over- 
seas as were eight millions of Americans unless 
they volunteered for overseas assignments. If 
Canada without conscription could thus do her 
part in time of war, why must the United 
States establish universal military conscription 
in time of peace? It is for the proponents of 
conscription in America to answer that ques- 
tion. Evidence of the basic distinction between 
conscription and volunteer service was seen in 
the memorial tablet in the Catholic Cathedral 
in Quebec, seat of Cardinal Villeneuv, which 
reads as follows: 


A MARI USQUE AD MARE 
POUR LA PATRIE 
VOLONTAIRES 
DE LA PAROISSE 
NOTRE DAME DE QUEBEC 
QUE SE SONT ENROLLE 
DANS LES FORCES ACTIVES 
DU CANADA 


Below the inscription I counted 170 names. 
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In Canada, and particularly in French Can- 
ada, the American visitor becomes aware of 
the prevalence and strength of Roman Catholi- 
cism. The land is filled with stately cathedrals, 
impressive parish churches, and small but 
artistic and always prominently placed village 
chapels. On several occasions, week-days as 
| well as on Sundays, I went inside these houses 

of worship, and was invariably impressed by 
their dignified architecture, their worshipful 
interiors, and the sacred primacy of their 
altars. Always most important and prominent 
in Roman Catholic churches is the altar, whereas 
in a Baptist church it is usually the organ! Any 
Catholic entering a Baptist church could rightly 
assume that the organ with its rows of gold 
painted pipes is the chief object of Baptist 
worship. Never was one of these Catholic 
churches without a dozen or more worshippers. 
For 10 minutes I sat in silent meditation in the 
little Church of Notre Dame Victories near the 
waterfront in the older section of Quebec. It 
was built in 1688. During these 10 minutes a 
score of people, men, women, children, silently 
and reverently entered the church, made the 
sign of the cross, lighted candles, knelt or sat 
in the pews, bowed in worship and prayer, and 
as silently and reverently departed. Why is it 














BELOW: Interior of the Roman 
Catholic Church of Notre Dame 
Victories in old Quebec 





LEFT: The First Baptist Church in Montreal. RIGHT: The First Baptist Church in Quebec 
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that Baptists have utterly failed to inspire such 
sense of worship and reverence, such recogni- 
tion of a church as the house of God, such daily, 
urge to meditation and prayer? | 
Against that overwhelming Roman Catholic 
background I was again interested in the prog- 
ress of Canadian’ Baptists who now exceed 
135,000 in number. They are a numerically 
small but thoroughly united group of Protes- 
tant Christians. They are organized into three 
regional conventions, the Maritime Province 
Convention with nearly 60,000 members, the 
Ontario-Quebec Convention with almost the 
same number, and the Baptist Union of West- 
ern Canada with approximately 25,000 mem- 
bers. Last year they organized an All-Canada 
Baptist Convention which will’ meet every 
three years. More frequent meetings are im- 
possible because of immenge travel distances. 
This vacation trip included two ‘Sundays one 
in Montreal and the other in Quebec. On both 
I attended forenoon worship services in Baptist 
churches as well as earlier masses in Catholic 
churches. Although it was September and full 
church programs of activities were not yet 
under way, there was a large Baptist congrega- 
tion at both places. In St. John I had a long 
and interesting interview with Dr. S. S. Poole, 
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who for more than 30 years has been pastor 
here. Few Baptist preachers anywhere on 
earth have had a more influential pastorate or 
are more highly respected in their communities. 
Overshadowed by Roman Catholicism, sur- 
‘passed in prestige by the Anglican Church, and 
outnumbered by the United Church of Canada 
(the merger of Methodists, Congregationalists, 
and part of the Presbyterians), the Baptists of 
Canada, nevertheless, faithfully maintain their 
witness, support a great missionary work in 
Asia and South America, and are proud to be 
part of the world fellowship of Baptists. 





A retired Christian layman in St. 
John carries on a personal evan- 
gelistic ministry in a public park 


On the final stretch of the return journey 
back to the United States, I chanced to fall into 
conversation with a Canadian Army Captain. 
He was returning to his farm in Ontario to 
resume his occupation as a dairy farmer which 
he had left three years previously to serve in 
the Canadian Army overseas. He was returning 
home, a sadly disillusioned man, not because 
of allied victory in which he had had a signifi- 
cant part, but because of the gloomy prospect 
of a just and lasting peace. The first intimations 
of fiasco and failure at the London Conference 
of Foreign Ministers were then being featured 
in the newspapers. “In 1938 we appeased 
Hitler at Munich,” said the disillusioned cap- 
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tain. “Now we seem to be appeasing Stalin at 
London. I fear that 20 years from now my 
three- and five-year-old sons will have to fight 
this war all over again. Nobody seems to have 
an overall global plan of peace.” Politically and 
imperialistically the captain was right. Nobody 
seems to have a really just, enduring, global 
plan for world peace. But he overlooked one 
important global agency, the Christian church 
and the world fellowship of Christianity. With 
its gospel of human brotherhood, interracial 
friendship, the sacredness of every human per- 
son regardless of race or color or national 
origin, and the world redemptive purpose of 
Christ, the church has the only global plan that 
can permanently do away with the madness of 
war and establish a true and abiding era of 
peace. 

Of historic interest was the 300th birthday 
anniversary of Louis Joliet who was born in 
Quebec, September 22, 1645, and educated in 
its Jesuit College. In 1672 at the suggestion of 
Comte Louis de Frontenac, then governor of 
the French colonial empire in Canada which 
was later conquered by the British, Joliet with 
six companions set out to explore the Missis- 
sippi Valley. There will always be difference of 
opinion as to whether he or Marquette or La 
Salle was the first actually to explore the great 
river, but it is generally agreed that Joliet 
discovered that it empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Under the sponsorship of Cardinal 
Villeneuv the people of Quebec staged a com- 
munity celebration in honor of Joliet on his 
birthday. Presumably and on the following 
Sunday every parish priest included a tribute 
to Joliet in his sermon. Many years ago a 
grammar school teacher of geography and 
history may have told me about Louis Joliet. 
If so I had completely forgotten it. So it re- 
mained for a vacation trip in Canada to reveal 
to the Editor of Misstons that 300 years ago 
a French Canadian Roman Catholic was born 
in Quebec who later discovered that the mighty 
Mississippi River ended its course in the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Thus even a brief vacation journey can be 
educational and informing, revealing and illu- 
minating, thought provocative and inspiring. 
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The Global Loveliness 


of Christmas 
Brief glimpses into the beauty and joy of Christmas 








fellowship and celebrations by missionaries on two 
continents and on the high seas 


All Night Caroling 
in West China 


By Dorotuy Gates 


HRISTMAS here was very lovely. Many of our 
homes had Christmas trees, limbs from ever- 
greens in the respective yards and decorated with 
what had been saved from previous years. The 
students traditionally serenade with Christmas 
carols nearly all night of Christmas Eve, an inter- 
esting custom. It is wonderful how many times and 
ways Christmas cards and wrappings may be used. 
White Cross supplies of cards were not quite ex- 
hausted and all the children seemed greatly to enjoy 
receiving a card at their Christmas service. There 
were 300 of them, all sizes and shapes. Chinese chil- 
dren are so dear and lovable. I wish you could have 
been here to see them. Christmas Eve we had a 
mian supper with the Chinese church workers. 
Mian is a type of noodle, long, like spaghetti, and 
according to Chinese custom is eaten at birthday 
feasts to signify the wish for long life. So we had it 
to celebrate Jesus’ Birthday. They also had a tree 
decorated with tangerine skins from which they had 
removed the fruit through a small opening in the 
top and replaced it with a little oil and a plant fiber 
wick. Lighted and hung on the tree they were most 
unique and attractive. The night after Christmas a 
weekly fellowship group of refugee Christian college 
young people met at our home. We had a lovely 
Christmas service with many Christmas carols. 


Generous Christmas Giving 
in South China 


By Kennetu G. Hopart 


CE again Christmas has come and gone. It 
brought a full meed of joy, even though all of us 
felt the separation from our families and loved ones 
perhaps more keenly than ever. The confidence we 
had in your remembrance and love, even though 





your greetings were late in arriving, was a source of 
gladness and courage. As was true the previous year, 
a joint Christmas celebration was held in our 
Kityang Baptist Church, again taking the nature 
of a Christmas choral service, with several different 
groups contributing to the program. A series of 
interpretative remarks were made by the chairman. 
The music had been chosen to fit into a consecutive 
outline of the Life of Christ. A series of tableaux 
made vivid the story which was being set forth in 
the music. It was a very successful program. At the 
White Gift service nearly $10,000 (Chinese currency) 
in gifts of money and goods were contributed. Our 
churches also carried out for the first time a First- 
Fruits Thank Offering, designed to give the people 
opportunity to make special gifts to both their own 
and the general work of the Ling Tong Baptist 
Convention. It was agreed before hand that each 
church would give 10% of its offering to the Con- 
vention, 10% to its local Association, and retain 
80% for its own work. 
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Christmas Celebration 


On the Equator ’ 


By Beatrice Ericson 


AST year’s Christmas was for me quite different, 
for I was on board ship en route to India and 
practically on the Equator. The Captain invited 
all on board to a Christmas Eve dinner at 12 mid- 
night! Earlier in the evening we missionaries had 
a little gift-giving among ourselves, had a sing, and 
then we all went to the dinner at midnight. Christ- 
mas day we had a program in which Portuguese 
and missionary children took the parts of shepherds, 
older missionary children took the parts of Mary, 
Joseph and the angels in a lovely pantomime of the 
Christmas story with a “reader” giving the story. 
The choir sang at appropriate times, and the con- 
gregation sang carols. The Captain, Purser, and 
Chief Officer were present, as well as Portuguese 
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passerigers, and missionaries. It was a nice occasion 
on the deck of the ship, and it left with me a very 
happy memory as I landed in Mormugao and 
journeyed on by train to Nellore. 


Christmas Cards 
At $20 per Card 


-By Sara B. DowNER 


g ‘HRISTMAS is always a high light here. I 

divided all my old Christmas cards among my 
school girls with the understanding that each one 
make a card for her “little sister.” The simplest 
cards to be bought in town cost $20 (Chinese in- 
flated currency) apiece, so the old ones were very 
much appreciated. Many students painted their 
own from used cards, and they were pretty. One 
boy sent a card which he had made, just like one 
from the U. S. A., except that on the back in tiny 
letters he had printed “made in China.” 

It seems that there is a new industry of plaster 
copies of famous sculpture. It was my turn to get 
deluged with that. Christmas Eve it seemed that 
every time I returned to my study I found a new 
masterpiece on my desk. That evening at a party 
my statuary collection caused much laughter. 

For the Christmas party for the girls in my three 
Bible classes I moved the desk and the big chairs 
into the bedroom and, with the aid of some stools 
and cushions, was able to squeeze them all in. I had 
a very pretty Christmas tree in front of the fire- 
place. I had unearthed a box of decorations which 
hadn’t been used for about five years. The girls 
were thrilled over that. We played some games 
which didn’t require moving around. I played some 
Christmas music on the victrola, reminding them of 
the main points of the Christmas story. 


Christmas Baptisms 
in Belgian Congo 
By Mary Bonar 


E HAD a good Christmas. We gave presents 

to the school children and station employees, 
and everyone seemed happy. At nine o’clock there 
was a baptismal service when 27 boys and girls 
were baptized. At ten o’clock there was a service at 
the church, followed by communion. Then came the 
‘Christmas dinner here at my house. In the after- 
noon the last things had to be done for the pageant. 
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I had sorted out the costumes before, and I dressed 
about 25 people. The pageant was especially nice 
and well done. The church was decorated with 
palms and flowers. There were lots of people and the 
program was excellent. The white visitors did not 
think it possible that such a good program could be 
given by the natives. After the program all the 
white folks came here for tea and we opened our 
own gifts and sang the old Christmas songs again in 
French, Dutch and English. One of the men was a 
Catholic and was glad for “‘Adeste Fideles” and 
some other tunes that he knew. Sunday morning 
there was the Christmas sermon and special music. 
How thankful we were that we could have a peaceful 
Christmas, especially when we thought of our friends 
in Europe as well as the soldiers on all fronts. 


Christmas Fellowship 
in West China 


By Minnie M. ARGETSINGER 


Y FRIENDS began to call upon me the day 
before Christmas, and when the last one had 
gone at the twilight hour, December 25th, I had 
had over 100 callers. Each of them was served tea, 
cookies and peanuts. The regular church celebra- 
tions went on in their usual delightful manner- 
centering around the children. First came tie chil, 
dren of the church members, then the street chil- 
dren, and those of the Sunday School. That was a 
mob but well under control. We gave each an orange, 
a little candy to touch a tender cord in their hearts, 
a picture card and the usual peanuts. Then came 
the celebration for the women. I still had some 
White Cross needles and pins, so they were wrapped 
and given to them. The Bible woman told the 
women about the women at home who were working 
for the very same thing that we are here. It made 
them feel proud to think they were linked up with 
so many other women so far away. 

Another celebration was for non-Christian high 
school boys. Their eyes danced with joy when I 
told them about Christmas. One of them said: “I 
am beginning to understand what makes your 
Christians so happy.” Another said: “It is because 
they love to serve,” and so went many remarks, 
Then another evening came my Christian Fellow- 
ship group. They also spoke about the good feeling 
of relationship among the Christians. Thus I was 
never so happy at Christmas as I was this past year 
because so many came and expressed their joy at 
knowing the meaning of Christmas. This is a long 
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way toward a deeper consideration of our purpose. 

Many groups came in all through the night on 
Christmas Eve. I did not go to bed until far into the 
morning. One very beautiful group, the girls from 
the Normal School, came at 11:00 at night, dressed 
all in white sheets and each carried a lighted candle. 
It was very effective for they sang so prettily. Then 
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at 2:00 a.m. came a sight I shall never forget, 100 
little blind people. They had blind teachers with 
them and two or three other teachers. My heart 
ached, as I had not prepared for them all [ should. 
They sat on my floor and sang the carols so beauti- 
fully. Those little sightless souls. I thought of Milton 
and his sonnet on his blindness. 


Christmas 


@ Christmas Praper 


TERNAL God, who hast mercifully led us from war 

across the threshold of a new era of peace, with 
penitent hearts and confession of sin we acknowledge 
Thy goodness. We give Thee thanks for the revelation 
of Thyself in the Child of Bethlehem. May vengeance 
that fills so many hearts give way to His spirit of 
reconciliation. May our sense of justice be tempered by 
His mercy. May the hatred that these years of strife 
have bequeathed to us be submerged and forgotten in 
His forgiveness. Let our Christmas gifts be both a 
cheerful sacrifice and a glorious privilege. Let our ears 
hear the cry of the needy. Let our hearts be exposed to 
the contagion of His love for the unlovely and the un- 
loved. Heal the wounds of misunderstanding, of jeal- 
ousy, of hate that have left their scars on multitudes of 
lives. Grant us peace in our hearts and peace with our 
fellowmen. May this Christmas day awaken every- 
where a new feeling of good will that will help the 
world at last to find in Christ that perfect peace that 
casteth out all fear and that unites all men in one great 
fellowship of love throughout the whole wide earth. 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord, AMEN. 


Christmas Scripture 


For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou 
has prepared before the face of all peoples. — Luke 
2: 30-31. 

How shall we escape, if we neglect so great a 
salvation? — Hebrews 2: 3. 


Christmas Thoughts 


THE SERIOUS AND SINCERE CHRISTIAN dare not 
be content with a week of light-hearted Christmas 
gaiety. Christmas must arouse in him a deep re- 
pentance for the sin in which all of us share, our sin 
of selfish complacency, of greed and self-seeking, our 
blindness to the great Christmas gospel that we are 
all children of God, and that peace, happiness, and 
security are possible only when we realize and prac- 
tice the age-old Christian truth that no man, no 


group, no race, no nation can live or die to itself. — 
The Churchman. 
S 
CHRISTMAS IS REALLY MEANT FOR TIMES LIKE 

THESE. Without it and the message of the Incarna- 
tion for which it stands, there would be no meaning 
to the world at all; no silver lining to the cloudy 
present, no hope for the misty future. God so loved 
the world that He sent His only Son into it, dirty 
and mean and sinful as it was and is to save us from 
our sins.—The Living Church. 

Lead on O Christ! That haunting song 

No centuries can dim, 

Which long ago the heavenly throng 

Sang over Bethlehem. 

Cast down our rancor, fear, and pride, 

Exalt good will again! 

Our worship doth Thy name deride 

Bring we not peace to men. 

— Harry Emerson Fospick 


By permission from The New Church Hymnal, 
published by The Appleton Century Company 


Peace on Earth 


The crash of battle now is gone; 

The rocket and atomic bomb 

Have done their bloody work of hate. 
What now can be a lost world’s fate? 


Blind justice with a balanced scale: 
Can that alone o’er hate prevail, 
Or rise above man’s lust for power, 


Or greed in this new fateful hour? 


O God of earth and sea and sky, 
Who even in battle’s din is nigh, 
Give us strength to bring again 
Thy Christmas song of Peace to Men! 
— SrepHeNn J. Gopparp 
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Farther from the Stars 
And Deeper into the Gutter 


AVE the American people in these power- 
ful, prosperous, undamaged United States 
become so calloused to human misery that re- 
cent harrowing news reports from Europe leave 
them stone cold? From Berlin it was reported 
in The New York Sun that shovel squads are 
digging graves for the coming winter’s victims 
of starvation and suicide. The graves must be 
dug before the ground freezes. The shortage of 
wood will permit neither lumber for coffins nor 
fuel for cremation of corpses. In Christianity 
and Crisis it is stated that “thousands of sui- 
cide bodies hang from trees in the woods around 
Berlin. Nobody bothers to cut them down. 
Thousands of corpses are carried out to sea by 
the Oder and Elbe Rivers. Nobody notices such 
things now.” Of course Americans rationalize 
their indifference to German misery as justified 
by their hatred against the crimes of nazism; 
but can a Christian cherish such attitudes? 
Europe’s grim postwar realities doubtless 
prompted Sir Eric Phipps, former British Am- 
bassador to Germany and to France, to write 
in The London Sunday Times, 
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All of us are farther from the stars and nearer the 
gutter than we were in September, 1939. We have 
slipped down the scale of civilization without even 
being aware of it. Our sensibilities have become 
blunted and our values reduced. 

That is true in the realm of morals and ideal- 
isms and in the realm of physical comfort and 
security. For those who listen and the ears of 
whose souls are alert, there rise from Germany 
and from other sections of Europe, and from 
China, India, the Philippines, the moans and 
cries of millions of cold, naked, homeless, 
hungry, miserable, despairing people. Director 
General Herbert H. Lehman of the United 
Nations Relief Administration estimates 
180,000,000 Europeans “right now on the 
border line of starvation.” That exceeds the 
total population of the United States! In Asia 
the number is vastly greater. These millions of 
human beings are down in the gutter of physi- 
cal wretchedness; in a moral and humanitarian 
sense, the American people who fail to hear 
their cries have plunged into a deeper gutter. 

Like their fellow American citizens during 
these years of war, more than one million 
Northern Baptists have suffered little and 
have fared well. Sunday of Sacrifice again 
offers an opportunity to rise above selfish 
neglectfulness and minister to this titanic 
need. Never was Sunday of Sacrifice more im- 
portant. For Christian ministry to body and 
soul the return of peace has opened doors 
of well nigh limitless opportunity. Of the 
$14,000,000 in the Baptist World Crusade, 
$4,000,000 will meet recurring needs previously 
included in the World Emergency Fund. As 
Baptists meditate on the shattering, pitiless 
aftermath of the war, surely their hearts will 
urge a worthy and generous response. 


Are Today’s Babies 
Tomorrow's Cannon Fodder? 


N 1943 more than 3,200,000 babies were born 
in the United States, reports the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. It was a 
record year in American history. At the rate 
of 24 births per 1,000 population, the total was 
200,000 more than in 1942 and 1,000,000 more 
than in 1933, bottom year of the great depres- 
sion. Thus 3,000,000 more mouths must be fed 
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and 3,000,000 more bodies be clothed this year 
while only five years hence the American school 
system must absorb 3,000,000 more pupils. 
And upon the churches and Sunday schools 
likewise falls an endless task of religious edu- 
cation and of leading this host of children into 
definite commitment to Jesus Christ. 

Their arrival into the homes of America 
prompts also a terrifyingly tragic thought. 
More than 25 years ago President Woodrow 
Wilson was touring the American nation in be- 
half of American support of the League of Na- 
tions as a preventative of the Second World 
War which he already saw on the horizon. 

A paragraph in one of his speeches merits 
serious attention now because circumstances 
are in many ways similar. 


Do not forget the aching hearts that are behind 
discussions of world peace. Do not forget the forlorn 
homes from which American soldiers came and to 
which they never returned. I fear that if we do not 
do this great thing now (support the League of 
Nations—Epb.), every woman ought to weep be- 
cause of the child in her arms. If she has a boy at her 
breast, she may be sure that when he comes to man- 
hood this terrible task will have to be done once 
more. Everywhere I go, the train when it stops is 
surrounded by children. I feel that my mission is to 
save them. These glad youngsters with flags in their 
hands—I pray God that they may never have to 
carry that flag upon the battlefield. 


The President’s prayer was in vain. Will his- 
tory repeat? Are these boys and girls born last 
year destined 25 years hence to have a rendez- 
vous with war and death or with peace and life? 

Now is the time to determine that the new 
peace to follow the Second World War will be 
a just peace, based not on imperialism and 
white race exploitation, nor on global power 
politics, but on human liberation, on the At- 
lantic Charter, on equality of opportunity for 
all men irrespective of race, color, creed, or 
national origin. Unless that kind of peace is 
established, as surely as night follows day, the 
millions of babies born in the United States, 
and the millions born in England, Germany, 
Russia, China, and Japan already have a ren- 
dezvous with death. They will be the cannon 
fodder in the Third World War. 
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Should This Cause Denominational Pride 
Or Make Baptists Feel Ashamed? 


aiming the facts disclosed in Mis- 
sions’ June editorial about wages paid to 
hotel dishwashers and salaries paid to preach- 
ers, are the results of a recent survey by the 
Baptist Board of Education. Dr. Donald 
Faulkner and Rev. Milton C. Froyd discov- 
ered that since “Pearl Harbor,” and in spite of 
the drastic rise in the American cost of living, 
1,856 Baptist pastors have received no increase 
in salary. Since approximately 6,000 pastors 
serve Baptist churches, these figures mean that 
35% have received no increase and 65% have 
had modest increases, the overall average in- 
crease amounting to only $23 per month. 
Should the denomination feel proud, or should 
this fact make all Baptists feel ashamed? The 
annual salary paid to most Baptist pastors 
(the average is only $1,635) is really below the 
standard subsistence level. It is the relatively 
few in the upper salary brackets who lift the 
average above the $1,600 level. The same sur- 
vey disclosed that 954 Baptist pastors are re- 
ceiving salaries less than $1,000 per year. Of 
that bottom group, 42% have received modest 
salary increases. Of course, the majority of 
pastors on the lower salary leveis live in par- 
sonages, yet even that compensating circum- 
stance does not change the basic fact that pas- 
tors, with a few outstanding upper bracket ex- 
ceptions, are woefully underpaid. At the first 
meeting this fall the Board of Trustees of ev- 
ery local Baptist church throughout our Con- 
vention territory, notwithstanding the fact 
that most church budgets were prepared and 
adopted at the beginning of the church fiscal 
year last May, should seriously and sympa- 
thetically review the church salary scale. It is 
not conducive to community respect or to 
Christian progress or to ministerial morale for 
any church to pay its pastor a salary out of line 
with today’s cost of living and out of harmony 
with his high calling as a spiritual leader of his 
community. The familiar New ‘Testament 
passage, “the laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
was originally applied to itinerant evangelists. 
It surely applies also to settled pastors. Does 
this editorial offer a Christmas suggestion? 
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The Revival of Hitlerism 
By the Daughters of the American Revolution 


NCE again the Daughters of the American 
Revolution repudiated and undermined 
the democratic ideals of America by refusing to 
rent their auditorium in Washington to a Negro 
pianist. There is colossal irony in the fact, re- 
ported in The New York Times, that the 
rejected Negro was a descendant of the first 
American to die in the Boston Massacre of 
1770. As the only reason for its action the 
D.A.R. announced that its auditorium was 
“‘for white artists only!’ How unutterably silly 
is the assumption that the color of the skin 
determines whether the fingers that cross the 
keyboard can bring forth sublime music from a 
piano. “This indignity to one of America’s out- 
standing artists because of her color,” said the 
Independent Citizens Committee of Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Professions, “‘is an insult not only to 
the Negro people but also to all Americans of 
every race, color and creed.” Constitution Hall 
pays no taxes except on rents. Its certificate of 
incorporation provides that “there shall be 
equality to all.”” A New York paper intimated 
that the auditorium ought to be named Anti- 
Constitution Hall. “The D.A.R. policy is 
shocking,”’ said U. S. Congresswoman Helen G. 
Douglas of California. No fair-minded Ameri- 
can will disagree with President Harry S. Tru- 
man’s denunciation. Said the President, 


Artistic talent is not the exclusive property of any 
one race or group. One of the marks of democracy 
is its willingness to respect and reward talent with- 
out regard to race or origin. We have just brought to 
a successful conclusion a war against totalitarian 
countries that made racial discrimination their state 
policy. One of the first steps taken by the nazis was 
to forbid public appearance of artists and musicians 
whose religion or racial origin was unsatisfactory to 
the “master race.” 


Have the American people sacrificed the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of their sons and have 
they poured out billions of treasure in a war 
against one of the vicious doctrines of Hitlerism 
only to see it supported and strengthened in the 
United States by the D.A.R.? Some Ameri- 
cans will cynically minimize the entire episode 
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and allege that it was only a good publicity 
stunt for a Negro artist. Others will sincerely 
defend the D.A.R. as complying with race 
segregation customs in Washington. Inconse- 
quential are these arguments. What is omi- 
nously significant is the moral failure of the 
D.A.R. Instead of furnishing national leader- 
ship in the eradication of a global evil, the 
D.A.R. gives supine acquiescence to the per- 
petuation of community prejudice. 


Editorial ¢ Comment 


@ Tue peatu or Dr. Frep P. Hacearp in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., on October 12, 1945, removed a 
foreign mission leader who as missionary in Assam, 
Home Secretary of the Foreign Mission Society 
(predecessor of Jesse R. Wilson, P. H. J. Lerrigo, 
and the late J. Y. Aitchison), dynamic Executive 
Secretary. of the Baptist Laymen’s Six Million 
Dollar Campaign of 1917-1919, and as one of the 
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Tue Wor.up’s Larcest WHiskEY CONSUMER 


N SPITE of serious wartime and now peacetime © 
shortage of ships, more than 200,000 cases of 
Scotch whiskey are shipped each month from Eng- 
land to the United States, according to a news re- 
port in The New York Times. For the year 1945 the 
total will approximate 80% of pre-war shipments. In 
time of war as in time of peace the British distill 
and sell and the Americans buy and drink whiskey. 
To supply this insatiable demand, the British 
distillers have had to reduce their shipments to 
Australia and other British dominions. Why this 
favoritism and priority? The reason, explained The 
Times, is due both to British need of American 
currency, and to British desire to keep their whiskey 
on sale to the largest single consumer of their 
products. ““The United States is the best foreign 
market for Scotch whiskey,” said the same news 
report. When the American people were persuaded 
in 1938 to repeal the prohibition amendment, no- 
body informed them that in 12 years the United 
States was destined to become the world’s largest 
consumer of imported whiskey, and that millions 
of American dollars were destined to swell the 
profits of the British whiskey traffic. 
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organizers of the Northern Baptist Convention in 
1907, had lived a long, strenuous, useful, serviceful 
life. On December 15th he would have been 83 
years old. Since 1935 he had been living in Florida 
in retirement. As an efficient administrator and 
stimulating leader Dr. Haggard had few equals. 
The Editor of Missions owes much to Dr. Haggard. 
Under his tutelage he began his own denominational 
career when he first walked into Dr. Haggard’s 
office in Boston, Mass., on September 1, 19138 to 
report for duty as the Foreign Board’s Assistant 
Secretary. The relationship promptly transcended 
that of senior and junior secretary. That September 
day 32 years ago marked the beginning of a life- 
long, inspiring friendship. A host of Baptists wil 
regret the passing of this vigorous personalit 
dynamic leader, foreign mission enthusiast, 2 
loyal Christian, and will hold him in affectionay 
and appreciative remembrance. 


@ THE FAVORITE ARGUMENT of the defenders of 
the use of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki that it saved American lives, was given some- 
what of a jolt by an American Army corporal who 
had been a prisoner of war in Japan. As reported in 
The New York Sun, on his arrival at Tacoma, Wash., 
for hospitalization, he said he had thanked God that 
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there had not been a third bomb! His prison guards 
told him that had a third bomb been dropped on a 
third Japanese city they had orders instantly to 
massacre in retaliation every allied prisoner in their 
hands. The corporal owes his life to the absence of a 
third atomic bomb. Moreover, had there been no 
first atomic bomb more than 1,000 Am--ieans now 
dead would still be alive. They died «© ‘o« sinking 


of the cruiser Indianapolis whi! vced the 
bomb across the Pacifie Qeearn 2! ‘org edoed 
on the return. Amid t' soy over the 
bomb, one fact ce) «° u. Tersely and 
iuqvarahly Me J. A » lated it in The 

Ue * ‘In the use of the 


. Jritain made it plain 

.o which they were not 

sake of speedy victory. We 

«8 tn war we shall be outdone 

-acerely and conscientiously try 

te ie . atomic bomb must realistically face 

their «i» .ences with the question asked by Dr. 

James 11. Gillis in The New World (Roman Catholic 

paper). “Is it or is it not ethically right to bomb 

civilian populations, directly and intentionally?” If 

it is right, then every nation’s use of the bomb here- 

after is justified. If it is not ethically right, where 
does that leave the United States? 














Toward the Understanding 
of Europe, by Etuan T. Cot- 
TON, is a remarkable summary of 
the centuries-old clashes and ri- 
valries of the almost innumerable 
tribes and nations and races that 
comprise the continent of Europe 
and which must be somehow un- 
derstood and reconciled in the 
peace that follows the present 
war. An immense amount of Eu- 
ropean history has been condensed 
into the 83 pages of this book 
which should be read particularly 
by ministers, teachers, writers, 
and all others who must help 
shape American public opinion 
on the bases of a just and endur- 
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Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


ing post war world order with 
particularly reference to the an- 
tagonisms and irreconcilable eco- 
nomic, political, and nationalistic 
interests of a continent whose 
peoples for 2,000 years have been 
unable to live together in unity 
and peace. It is rare to find a book 
so lucid and brief, yet so compre- 
hensive and complete. (Associa- 


tion Press: 83 pages; $1.00.) 


8 ee 
A Century of Jewish Life, 
by Ismar E.socen, until 1938 
professor in the Jewish Lehran- 
stalt in Germany, when he came 
to America as a Hitler exile, is a 
scholarly review of the history of 











the Jews from their emancipation 
in Germany in 1848 until the 
present time. An imposing vol- 
ume of 814 pages, it consists of 
five books, I, The Era of Liberal- 
ism; II, The Internationale of 
Hate; III, The Jewish Renais- 
sance; IV, The World Unrest; 
and V, The First World War and 
Its Consequences. The author 
devotes considerable space not 
only to the Jews in Central Eu- 
rope, but also to the long story of 
travail and persecution in Eastern 
Europe, to the Jews in the United 
States, and in South America and 
South Africa. A complete chapter 
is assigned to the problem of 
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A Twentieth Century Triumph! 


The MOFFATT Bible 


It is indeed a triumph to have translated the Holy 
Bible into English as easy to understand as ordinary 
conversation, and yet to have preserved its beauty 


and power. 


Scholars praise THE MOFFATT BIBLE for its 
accuracy; students for its clarity; ministers for its 


new preaching “leads”; literary men for the beauty 
of its prose, and the plain reader for its readability. 


Good Books are Worth Waiting For 


Don’t be discouraged if your bookseller tells you 
he has no Moffatt Bibles at present. The wartime 
demand has exceeded our ability to manufacture 
these books. Soon, however, adequate quantities of 
all editions will be available everywhere. Moffatt 
Testaments start at 60¢; Bibles at $3.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street 


Palestine. Terrifying in spite of 
its objectivity and restraint, is 
the chapter on what has hap- 
pened to the Jews under the 
hideous nazi persecution in Ger- 
many and Poland. This is a deeply 
moving book, written in straight- 
forward, narrative style in spite 
of its scholarly character and its 
voluminous supporting footnotes 
for quotations and references, that 
tells the poignant, heartbreaking 
story of the Jews. In spite of the 
endless persecution that has af. 
flicted his people, the author 
closes with an optimistic note, 
“We do not despair; we trust in 
God; we go on.” (Jewish Publi- 
cation Society; 814 pages; $3.) 
©@e@@ 

The Fall of Christianity, by 
G. J. Herrine, a theological pro- 
fessor at the University of Ley- 
den, was written prior to World 
War II and is a study of Christi- 
anity, the State and war. The 
church of the first century took a 
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firm and ‘definite stand against 
war and the absolute authority of 
the State, but with the victory of 
Constantine the Christian church 
began and increased in its tolerant 
attitude toward wars and arma- 
ment, and in doing so Christianity 
has fallen. The book presents a 
strong pacifist plea. It urges dis- 
armament, support of certain 
resolutions, and approval of spe- 
cific peace movements. While 
this is an erudite and intelligent 
thesis, it fails to emphasize suffi- 
ciently the fact that much more 
than peace moves and denuncia- 
tions of war must embody and 
dominate the program of the 
Christian Church before lasting 
peace will reign. No easy measure 
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By the former U. S. 
Ambassador to 


Spain 


Wartime Mission 
in Spain 
1942-1945 
By Carlton J. H. Hayes 


The first fully authentic 
report of our policy in re- 
gard to Spain: a personal 
account of Ambassador 
Hayes’ role in ensuring 
Spain’s neutrality and aid 
to the Allies. Enlivened by 
descriptions of the country 
and Hayes’ associates, it is a 
readable story as well as a 


significant document. $3.00 


When Life 
Gets Hard 


By James Gordon Gilkey 


This stimulating book sug- 
gests ways by which the or- 
dinary person can manage 
the burdens which the war- 
years have laid upon us all, 
burdens which the post-war 
years will — for a time at 


least — continue to bring. 


$1.50 
At your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
eo NL 
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such as adopting resolutions and 
denouncing war will assure peace. 
The spirit of brotherhood and 
sacrifice that prevailed in the 
church of the first century must 
again become a reality in the 
church of today. (Fellowship Pub- 
lication; 243 pages; $1.50.) 
OE OREO) 

The Child and the Emperor, 
by Prince Husertus zu Loew- 
ENSTEIN, a German exile who left 
Germany in 1933 shortly after 
Hitler took control of Germany, 
is the enchantingly told story of a 
legend which, although there is no 
basis for it in the New Testament 
narratives, is nevertheless not in- 
credible. Joseph of Arimathea is 
pictured as the owner of a fleet of 
merchant ships that sail the Medi- 
terranean Sea trade routes. On 
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‘ to own this 
fre, HEROIC STORY 
me / of an 
AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY 


By GORDON S. SEAGRAVE 


“This book will work mir- 
acles of understanding... 
more fascinating than any 
fiction ever could be... A 
tall, glorious milestone in 
missionary literature.” 

— Christian Herald 


“An authoritative hero tale 
of both missions and war.” 
— Christian Century 
With many illustrations $3.00 
At all bookstores 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
70 Fifth Avenve 


New York 11 








one of his many trips he is per- 
suaded by Mary to take Jesus 
with him. The boy is 12 years old 
and the voyage takes him to 
Rome where by an unusual cir- 
cumstance he has an interview 
with Caesar Augustus, to whom 
he says that while Caesar’s rule 
has been righteous and just, it has 
been lacking in grace. The author 
draws a profound lesson from the 
legend, the contrast between the 
permanent spiritual power repre- 
sented in the adolescent Jesus and 
the waning temporal power in the 
Emperor. (Macmillan; 79 pages; 
$1.50.) 
ee @ 

Germany’s Stepchildren, by 
by SoLtomon Liprtzin, is a collec- 
tion of 18 sketches, partly bio- 
graphical and partly analytical 
of their writings, of Jews in Ger- 
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many who during the past 150 
years tried in vain to solve the 
problem of German or Jew, 
whether to remain loyal to race 
heritage or to identify themselves 
as Germans by renouncing their 
ancestral religion, by becoming 
Christians, and in other ways 
attempt to surmount the social 
exclusion in more tolerant periods 
and the physical ostracism of 
ghetto days. It is a heartsearching 
study and offers a new approach 
to the centuries-old evil of anti- 
Semitism. Included among “ Ger- 
many’s Stepchildren” are Hein- 
rich Heine, Theodor Lessing, 
Stafan Zweig, Walter Rathenau, 
and others. The last mentioned 
was German Foreigr Minister of 


the German Republic that emerged 











“Revealing... 


immensely alive ‘ 
».» fascinating.”* 


MY 
INDIAN 
FAMILY 


BY HILDA WERNHER 


“A book about India that 
shows how Indians think and 
live .. . The story of an Aus- 
trian woman’s adventure into 
Indian home life . . . when 
her daughter married a Mos- 
lem.” —*Los Angeles Times 
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after the First World War. He 
was assassinated by German na- 
tionalists who would not be recon- 
ciled to his Jewish origin. Some 
later objective historian will likely 
conclude that this assassination, 
because it removed a man who 
could have prevented the French 
invasion of the Ruhr in 1923, the 
collapse of the mark, and Ger- 
many’s uncontrolled inflation, the 
ruin of the middle class, and the 
ultimate rise of naziism, was one 
of the origins of the Second World 
War. (Jewish Publication Society ; 
298 pages; $3.00.) 
®@e°e0 
New Testament Commen- 


tary, by Grorce M. Lamas, is 

not a New Testament Commen- 

tary, but contains comments on 
(Continued on page 570) 
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@ December, [945 


+ PERSONALITIES -; 


Rev. Wilbur Larson, who 
wrote the article, “Their Only 
Contact with the Gospel,” (Mis- 
sions, November, 1945, pages 469- 
471) has been appointed by the 
Home Mission Board as Associate 
Secretary in the Latin American 
Department to take effect next 
May. Until then he will continue 
as President of Colegios Interna- 
cionales in El Cristo, Cuba where 
he has served since his appoint- 
ment as General Missionary in 
‘Cuba in September, 1939. He has 
pioneered in the training of youth 
for the rural ministry and in the 
‘development of neglected areas 
in the rural field. Under his ad- 
ministration the college has made 
great progress. Upon the retire- 
ment of Secretary Charles S. Det- 
weiler he will assume full secre- 
tarial responsibility for work in 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Nicaragua, 
Mexico, Haiti, and El Salvador. 

exe 

The largest State Conven- 
tion area in the territory of the 
Northern Baptist Convention 
consists of Idaho, Utah, and 
Montana, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City. On October 1, 


— « 
- 





Wilbur Larson 


1945 Rev. Elmer C. Adams be- 
gan service as its Executive Secre- 
tary, succeeding Dr. R. P. Doug- 
lass who retired after ten years of 
service. Mr. Adams is a graduate 


of Colgate University and of. 


Andover-Newton Theological 
School. For the past five years he 
has been Director of Town and 
Country Work of the Massachu- 
setts Baptist State Convention. 
en? 

Dr. T. Z. Koo, widely known 

Chinese Christian leader and Sec- 





Elmer C. Adams 


retary of the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation, is now in the 
United States. Miraculously he 
escaped the Japanese in Shanghai 
(see Missions, April, 1945, page 
217), and arrived in San Fran- 
cisco in time to serve as advisor 
to the Chinese delegation to the 
United Nations Conference. ‘He 
is now in constant demand to 
address college students. Denison 
University was one of the first 
colleges he visited on his autumn 
itinerary where he made a pro- 
found impression. 





T. Z. Koo and President Kenneth I. 
Brown of Denison University 


Foreign Secretary Elmer A. 
Fridell of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society recently 
sailed to Manila, as one of the 
first group of Protestant mission 
executives to make a complete 
report of conditions as a basis for 
the rehabilitation of Protestant 
work in the Philippine Islands. 
Dr. Fridell will be concerned with 
problems of physical relief, spir- 
itual encouragement of Filipino 
Christian bodies, a survey of 
property destruction during the 
war, consultation with Filipino 
Christian groups, problems oc- 
casioned by the Japanese con- 
solidation of all Christian groups, 
educational policy in new light 
of the destruction of Central 
Philippine College, possibility of 
cooperation with other Christian 
colleges, and the rebuilding of 
the foreign staff. Before the war 
there were 23 Baptist mission- 
aries. Through martyrdom and 
retirement only eight remain. It 
is hoped -and anticipated that 
Dr. Fridell will be able also to 
visit China and Japan. 

exe 

The Foreign Mission Board 
has sent its Treasurer, Forrest 
Smith, to India to consult with 
missionaries and Christian leaders 
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of India, Assam and Burma on 
financial and property problems 
growing out of the war. He will 
make a thorough survey of the 
Foreign Mission Society’s ex- 
tensive losses, particularly in 
Burma, and report on the possi- 
bility of restoration of our work 
there. It is anticipated that Mr. 
Smith will also find it possible to 
visit China for consultation on the 
very difficult currency situation 
growing out of the extreme infla- 
tion and the spectacular exchange 
rates. A later visit to the Philip- 
pine Islands for similar work 
may also be included in Mr. 
Smith’s expected eight months’ 
absence from New York. During 
his absence his responsibilities in 
the office will be carried by 
Associate Treasurer DeTrude. 
ewe 

Dr. Dryden L. Phelps, on 
leave of absence as Professor of 
English Literature and Director 
of Religious Life at West China 


Union University in Changtu, 
West China, has been appointed 
visiting lecturer at the Baptist 
Divinity House of the University 
of Chicago. He is teaching’ a 
course on the techniques of evan- 
gelism, also courses on Chinese 
youth movements, and on Ecu- 
menical Christianity. Dr. Phelps 
is a graduate of Yale University, 
was a Fellow of Queens College, 
Oxford, England, and received 
his Ph.D. degree from -the Uni- 
versity of California. He was ap- 
pointed a Baptist missionary in 
1920 and has spent his entire 
missionary career in West China. 
He is the son of Dr. Arthur. S. 
Phelps and a nephew of the late 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps. Bap- 
tists who attended the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Philadel- 
phia in 1987 will recall the mem- 
orable occasion (See Mussions, 
June, 19387, page 356), when he 
and his distinguished unc's spoke 
at the same evening session. 
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EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH CHURCH 





The World Mission Crusade 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 


ECAUSE the physical and 
spiritual needs of people 
everywhere have always been in 
the hearts of Baptist women, 
they will be especially eager to 
become active participants in this 
part of the great Northern Baptist 
Crusade for Christ. While women 
will participate wholeheartedly, 
they will do it as members of 
churches, not as members of 
special women’s committees. The 
task is so big that it will call for 
all of us to work together. 
A national committee of 1,000, 
headed by Dr. C. Oscar Johnson, 


will have on it many women mem- 
bers. State, association, and church 
committees will also call for active 
participation of women. In most 
states women will hold important 
positions as co-chairmen. 

Just because we women know 
so well how great is the need of 
reconstruction and relief, and be- 
cause we are so eager to see our 
foreign missionary work reestab- 
lished and the new plans for 
America under way, we shall have 
to guard against impatience. Such 
a large Crusade calls for a great 
deal of careful preliminary work, 
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It cannot be done in a few weeks. 
Accurate information must be 
gathered, literature prepared, lists 
drawn up, and committees with 
adequate supervision formed. Care 
in the initial steps will help to 
insure ultimate achievement. 

Those who know, tell us that 
the reason for General Mont- 
gomery’s phenomenal success has 
been his insistence always on ade- 
quate preparation. Never until all 
administrative details were cared 
for would he launch a campaign. 
Surely our great campaign calls 
for equal care, for lives are truly 
at stake. 

Here are some practical steps 
now for women either locally or 
in our states or associations. 

First—we can and must pray 
constantly, that God will bless 
this effort and make the giving of 
our gifts a great spiritual ex- 
perience. 

Second—we can help make the 
Sunday of Sacrifice more worthy 
of its name than it has ever been 
before. Millions of people are 
hungry and cold and homeless 
and without hope. Until this idea 
gets down into the very souls of 
all of us, including our children, 
we are not going to sacrifice. 

Third—we can send’ to our 
Director of the World Mission 
Crusade, Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, 
at 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., the names of 
those who might be challenged by 
an effort as great as this. 

Fourth—we can be ready when 
the call comes to give of ourselves 
and our money. 

Fifth—if we truly heed the first _ 
injunction listed here, then we 
will automatically infect all those 
about us with interest ir and 
service for the Crusade. 

Our heartfelt prayer is that it 
shall not be said of us, “‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to these, ye did it 
not to me,” 
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Puerto Rican Baptists 
Help Scranton Baptists 


The Baptists of Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico, heard the plight of 
the Bethany Baptist Church in 
Scranton, Pa., where Rev. George 
A. Riggs, D.D., is pastor. He had 
served Puerto Rican Baptists as 
General Missionary of the Home 
Mission Society for 30 years, 
when the time came for his re- 
tirement he left Puerto Rico, but 
refused to retire. Instead he gave 
his time as pastor at Scranton in 
order to save the $25,000 prop- 
erty from loss by mortgage fore- 
closure. The Puerto Ricans took 
an offering for $118 and sent it up 
to the Pennsylvania church, “to 
give-a new demonstration of af- 
fection and gratitude which is 
felt for you among all of us.” 
These first generation Christians, 
largely of the poorer class, counted 
it a privilege to send a missionary 
gift to Dr. Riggs, who for 33 years 
had served them in Puerto Rico. 
With deep feeling, the members 
of the church, the candidates for 
church membership, friends, and 
even the children gave with great 
enthusiasm. Other Puerto Rican 
Baptists in Santurce sent a gift 
of $25. ““We wished to do some- 
thing which would serve as a 
stimulus to the members of your 
congregation,” they wrote. 

Puerto Ricans know what it 
means when the only Protestant 
church in a population of 9,000 
people is in danger of closing its 
doors forever. There is no other 
church within five miles of Beth- 
any Baptist. For 12 years the 
Baptists in Ward 20 of Scran- 








George A. Riggs 


ton have struggled to save their 
church from the burden of a $25,- 
000 mortgage. They depend upon 
the coal mines for their living. 
Scranton failed to reap the big 
harvest of war-time wages and 
profits. Even so the members 
wore down the indebtedness little 
by little until it stood at only 
$7,400 when Dr. Riggs came to 
them less than a year ago for the 
specific purpose of saving the 
church from the auction block. 
When the debt is paid in full, 
Dr. Riggs hopes to retire and 
have the church call a full time 
minister. 

Puerto Ricans who knew Dr. 
Riggs wrote, “The task which 
you have imposed upon yourself, 
when you are nearing 68 years of 
age, can’ be explained only by 
remembering that you had a call 
to the Christian ministry.” Dr. 
Riggs is a Pennsylvanian, a grad- 
uate of Bucknell University and 





of Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary. He went to Puerto Rico in 
1910, when hardships were plenti- 
ful. Of his present work he writes, 
“T have what in some respects is a 
harder problem here than I ever 
had on the mission field: indeed, 
it is a mission work.” 


Evangelistic Touring 
In Spite of Gas Rationing 


In our district at the present 
time there are 96 organized Bap- 
tist churches or smaller groups of 
believers who are not large enough 
to be called a church. Visiting 
these churches and groups of be- 
lievers becomes one of the delight- 
ful tasks of the missionary. Here 
again gasoline rationing and travel 
difficulties have greatly hindered 
the touring program, but we have 
been out into each section of the 
field during the year. Besides this, 
the evangelistic workers travel 
constantly in their smaller circles 
of activity. There are at present 
22 evangelistic workers in our 
district. These men include many 
races and languages. Through 
their faithful work and witness, 
many thousands have heard the 
gospel during past years. There 
are sections of our field where the 
churches are strong and carry a 
great influence in community life. 
There are also sections of our 
district where there are vast num- 
bers of people who have a scant 
knowledge if any of what Christ 
has done and can do for them. 
Our evangelistic efforts have 
reached into these sections, too. 
Due to the increasing costs of 
food and travel, the traveling of 
the evangelists has been some- 
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what curtailed. However, the 
good seed of the Word has been 
sown throughout the district and 
souls have been won for Christ. 
During the past year 196 were 
baptized and added to the church. 
— Reuben Holm, Golaghat, Assam. 


Colby Christian Association 
in Global Fellowship 


Called “our number one mo- 
rale builder” by many Colby 
College men with the armed serv- 
ices, is the monthly news letter 
mailed by the Colby Student 
Christian Association’s Service 
Correspondence Committee, shown 
in the photograph with Prof. Her- 
bert L. Newman, director of re- 
ligious activities at the college. 
Carried on regularly the year 
around since before Pearl Harbor, 
each issue contains a chatty letter 
about campus affairs written by a 
student and another from one of 
the faculty or staff to the 1,200 
soldiers and sailors on the mailing 
list. Heartwarming notes of ap- 
preciation from lonely posts all 
over the globe prove this to be a 
true Christian fellowship. 


Along the Route 
of the Japanese Invader 


By Ear H. Brock 


ECENTLY I returned from 
an association meeting in 
the very heart of the area that 
had been occupied by the Japa- 
nese north of Ukhrul, Assam, 
where work was opened in 1898 
and which was then 16 days’ 
journey from the railroad. 

Along much of this trip definite 
signs of the Japanese invader were 
still visible, such as fox holes, bits 
of equipment, wrecked trucks, 
unused cannon shells, bits of hu- 
man bones and half buried skele- 
tons. Many were not buried at 
all until the British came and ar- 
ranged for it. A man who had been 
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Prof. Herbert L. Newman and Colby College Coeds mailing the 
monthly news letter to Colby students in the armed services 


a local leader in the “V” Force 
told me that in one stretch of 12 
miles they had found 500 Japa- 
nese without a single wound on 
them. All had died of starvation 
and disease. And these were only 
along this one bit of the main line 
of retreat. Even along this same 
stretch of road there undoubtedly 
were many others lying in the 
jungle and some whom their com- 
rades had paused long enough to 
cover with a few inches of earth. 
The Japanese were paying in kind 


‘for some of the horrors of the 


Burma evacuation in which it is 
said that 201,000 perished along 
the 133-mile road from Imphal to 
the railroad. There was not a 
place where one was beyond the 
smell of decaying human flesh. 
The spirit at our Baptist as- 
sociation was encouraging. Be- 
cause of the shortage of food it 


was necessary for each one to take’ 


his own rice. Many walked the 
better part of 100 miles to reach 
the place. Yet we had an attend- 
ance of 1,620 and a fine spirit in 
spite of a cold rain that soaked 
the temporary meeting place and 
worked a serious hardship on the 
people in camp. This rain was fol- 


lowed by the coldest weather I 
have ever seen in Assam. As I 
watched the thinly clad and bare- 
foot people going about I could 
hardly suppress a shudder. Yet 
they were supposed to be compar- 
atively well dressed. When one 
thought of those who had lost 
more heavily, it seemed even 
worse. It was a comfort to know 
that only ten miles away we had 
two loads of clothing. 
ewe 

Bacone College for Indians, 
at Bacone, Oklahoma, under the 
leadership of President Earl L. 
Riley has organized a “3000 
Club” to enlist 3,000 individuals 
contributing $10 each year to- 
ward its extra needs of $35,000 
to meet the increasing budget 
caused by its rapid increase in 
enrolment. A big contribution to- 
ward that total came from: the 
First Baptist Church of Eau 
Claire, Wis., whose pastor M. R. 
Siemons invited President Riley 
to spend Sunday, September 30th 
with the church. A special offering 
at the close of the evening service 
totalled $1,000. Enrolment now 
totals 255 students of whom 20 
enter the Christian ministry. 
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A Christmas Meditation 


By Reuspen E. NEtson 
God . . . hath spoken unto us in his Son—Hesrews 1: 1, 2. 


ACH year with the return of Christmas, above the wondrous music 

and pageantry of the season, I hear the cry of a new-born babe. 

I go off to listen quietly and to say, “God is speaking.’ For is that not 

what the writer to the Hebrews says in that masterful summary of 
God’s revelation of Himself with sinful men? 

“Back through the years comes a mémory. Mother left me at the 
village school for my first day. The teacher was a well-trained musician 
who had enjoyed advantages of education above the others in the 
community. Her vocal and piano solos were eagerly awaited at our 
church concerts. When she gathered us around her that day. to teach 
us a song, she “forgot” all the classic songs of her repertoire. She 
brought us a simple little song we could all understand, a fragile bit of 
beauty about “Sweet peas white, sweet peas pink.” She came to us 
where we were. All that I know in terms of appreciation of music today 
I owe to that kindly teacher who met me on my own plane to lift me 
to a higher plane. 

God meets men where they are. I have heard Negro, Japanese, 
Chinese, Italian, Swedish, Jewish babies cry. Rich and poor I have 
heard. Yet I could not distinguish one cry from another. God spoke 
first through His Son in the language of human helplessness where we 
all meet Him on the same level. 

“So send I you,” were the words of Jesus to His disciples. Against 
the background of human helplessness in December 1945, the mission- 
ary task assumes new and majestic proportions. Unless Christ be born 
in millions of lives today, there is no promise for tomorrow, and— 
only as Christians identify themselves with the helpless, needy millions 
shall Christ be adequately revealed to them. 

Tms Must Br a Missionary Caristmas! 





It Is the 11th Hour 
For the Christian Life Crusade 


There is still time for enrolment in the January Institutes 


ORTHERN Baptists can be 
very proud of their churches 
in these days. The stark realities 


By Evan J. SHEARMAN 


In most of the churches enrol- 


of physical and spiritual want 
have compelled Christians again 
to face their world role. The re- 
newed vision of the Christian pur- 
pose has summoned Baptists to 
deeds of compassion, self-cultiva- 
tion, sacrifice and Kingdom ex- 
tension. 


ment for the Christian Life Cru- 
sade Institute has been completed. 
It had been thought that this 
could be accomplished in October 
so as to complete the church’s 
preparation for the Crusade be- 
fore the holidays. If there are yet 
churches which have not carried 
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out a systematic enrolment, the 
11th hour has arrived, for the 
Institutes begin in January. 

Youth organizations are active 
in arranging for the Heralding 
Service for the Christian Life 
Crusade and for securing a good 
attendance. This service for the 
whole church is to take place the 
first Sunday of January or the last 
Sunday of December. A copy of 
the Heralding Service was sent to 
every church. Extra copies could 
not be furnished. It was intended 
that each group would type the 
various parts and would insert 
the portions for the congregation . 
in the church calendar. 

About 180 pastors and laymen 
gave their time as members of 
teams visiting the scores of Train- 
ing Conferences. Back in their 
own states these men and women 
can become centers of reference 
concerning ideas and programs. 

Leadership for the local church 
Institutes has been provided al- 
though there are still some churches 
which have been slow in making 
up their minds as to what their 
part in the Christian Life Crusade 
would be. Perhaps the Institute 
looked so far away in the future 
that the Committee on Arrange- 
ments has not checked up on 
rooms and equipment for the De- 
votional and Interpretive Peri- 
ods and for the six simultaneous 
Planning Groups. Alert commit- 
tees will thoroughly check on all 
the physical requirements. 

Members attending a given 
Planning Group will learn what 
goals for achievement their par- 
ticular group is suggesting to the 
church for adoption. With the 
adoption of goals should go the 
implementation for the church’s 
reaching them. “To the Work, 
To the Work” might well accom- 
pany the Song of the Christian 
Life Crusade. “Christ’s mission 
is urgent in a world where any 
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repetition of the terrible orgy of 
war would mean the utter destruc- 
tion of civilization,” wrote team 
leader Daniel H. Miller, of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., and then he contin- 
ued, “We have lifted our eyes to 
the fields and they are white unto 
the harvest. We have all felt the 
growing need for prayer. May it 
fall like a mantle over all of our 
people until an awakening of eter- 
nal significance engulfs us all.” 


Postwar Realities on 


Foreign Mission Fields 


With the help of funds from the 
World Mission Crusade, the For- 
eign Mission Board and the Wom- 
an’s Board are beginning a great 
program of rehabilitation and ad- 
vance which will affect all ten of 
the foreign fields. Most immedi- 
ate and pressing are needs in 
Burma, East and South China, 
and the Philippines, fields that 
were closed during the war years. 
Here has been much destruction 
of buildings and equipment and 
loss of personnel. Many Christian 
families have lost homes and 
means of livelihood. 

During the war, it was im- 
possible to make specific plans for 
postwar action because of inabil- 
ity to get definite information. 
Now information is beginning to 
come in, and plans are taking defi- 
nite shape. The two Boards are 
preparing a booklet which dis- 
cusses the need and outlines the 
program of rehabilitation. A few 
brief facts illustrate the type of 
program to be undertaken. 


PuitipPInE IsLanps: Property 
losses have been very heavy. 
Central Philippine College at 
Iloilo was almost completely de- 
stroyed. The Filipino people are 
in desperate need of food, shelter, 
and medicine. Foreign Secretary 
E. A. Fridell is now in the Philip- 
pine Islands making a survey of 
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War devastation by Japanese Lombing in Manila 


needs. No long-range program is 
contemplated until the survey 
has been completed. 

As soon as possible, it is planned 
to send seven new missionary 
couples and four single women 
missionaries to resume the work 
of the 11 killed by the Japanese. 


Burma: The Pyinmanana Agri- 
cultural School and the Lena Till- 
man Case Home Arts School 
buildings have been destroyed. 
These schools have an important 
place in the postwar program. 
They must be rebuilt and re- 
equipped. 

The Judson College buildings 
are intact but thoroughly looted. 
New equipment must be provided. 

The hospitals for women and 
children at Moulmein and the 
general hospitals at Namkham 
and Kentung must be restored 
and re-equipped, and an extensive 
village dispensary system estab- 
lished. Trained Christian Burmese 
nurses will be needed. 

Many Burmese Baptist churches 
were damaged or destroyed. Their 
congregations will require help. 
Bibles, hymnals, Sunday school 


literature, etc., are badly needed. 

It is estimated that 41 new 
missionaries will be needed to 
carry out this program. 


Soutn Cura: Mission hospi- 
tals in Swatow and Kityang were 
closed during the war and must be 
reopened, re-equipped, and re- 
staffed. China’s National Health 
Administration counts these hos- 
pitals as indispensable. A tuber- 
culosis sanatorium is needed, as 
well as a hospital for mental dis- 
eases, and colonies for lepers. Edu- 
cational standards in mission 
schools will be improved. Courses 
of training are contemplated for 
lay leaders in our Chinese Baptist 
churches. South China urgently 
needs 15 new missionaries. 


East Cutna: Mission schools 
and hospitals here are largely un- 
der the direction of Chinese Chris- 
tians, with missionaries in an ad- 
visory capacity. It is estimated 
that 15 new missionary families 
and 9 single women missionaries 
are needed. Funds must be pro- 
vided for relief and reconstruction 
needs, and for supplying more and 
better Christian literature. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





The Christmas Spirit Triumphs 
in a Japanese Internment Camp 


By LEONETTE WARBURTON WISHARD 


Nore.—Miss Leonette Warbur- 
ton sailed to the Philippines in 
1928 as missionary of the Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. She did outstand- 
ing work among the students at 
the Baptist Student Center, Iloilo. 
In September, 1941, she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Glenn P. Wishard of 
the Y.M.C.A. staff in Manila. 
Her radiant spirit meant a great 
deal to the camp at Santo Tomés 
during the weary years of intern- 
ment.—Eb. 

HE Japanese had bombed 

Pearl Harbor, and the dreaded 
war was upon us. They began to 
bomb the Philippines. Practically 
every noon the planes came over 
and interrupted Manila’s lunch 
hour. Sometimes they came at 
night. At the first sound of the 
siren we would jump out of bed, 
into some clothes, and dash for 
the air raid shelter in the base- 
ment. During blackouts we spent 
more of our evenings in the base- 
ment laundry, the only place we 
could effectively black out. All 
inter-island transportation stop- 
ped. Many students were caught 
in Manila unable to get back to 
their homes on other islands. 

Christmas plans and activities 
of all kinds were being cancelled, 
including the program of the La- 
dies’ Auxiliary of Union Church, 
at which time I was to tell a story. 
People were advised not to go 
about unnecessarily, but Christ- 
mas was coming and, war or no 
war, we had to keep the day some- 
how. I made just one shopping 


trip and got caught in an air raid, 
but went right on buying cards 
and candles behind the sand bags. 

Each morning a missionary 
friend and I would hurry to an- 
other house in Santa Ana district 
to work on Red Cross supplies. 
Sometimes the noon air raid 
caught us there and a dozen or 
so American and English women, 
Filipino servants and neighbors 
would lie down side by side on 
the cement floor of the basement 
of the old Spanish house. 

Christmas Day, 1941, came, 
and we were gay with red candles 
in the old brass Moro candelabra 
and with glorious poinsettias from 
the tall bushes that reached to the 
second story of our house. I have 
often wondered whether the Japa- 
nese officers who occupied our 
house finished burning the red 
candles left standing on either end 
of the dining-room table under 
the eyes of the Sistine Madonna 
brought from Italy. I never knew, 
for | walked out of the house just 
before supper January 5, 1942 
and never returned. 

We had a dear friend and neigh- 
bor over for breakfast Christmas 
morning. He brought us a gift — 
a little log cabin filled with maple 
sugar. That went with me into 
camp. By putting one piece in the 
brown sugar syrup I made for our 
pancakes that we devised out of 
rice and cassava flour, sour mush 
and coconut milk, we got the illu- 
sion of eating maple syrup. 

We planned to eat dinner at the 
American-European Y.M.C.A., 





The author, then Leonette Warbur- 
ton, in a charming Filipino costume 


where my husband was secretary. 
We had just climbed into the car 
when the siren wailed, so we sat 
out the raid in the garage. 

On the way home we visited 
the scene of some oi the bombing, 
and got a foretaste of what was to 
come. Manila was to be an open 
city and our troops were leaving. 
We went home wondering what 
would happen next. All Manila 
was anxious and troubled. 

What did happen is now gen- 
erally known. When the Japanese 
came into the open city they in- 
terned the whole American and 
British population, with their a!- 
lies, in Santo Tomas University, a 
Catholic university founded in 
the early days. We could not take 
much with us—just a suitcase and 
a bag of food—but of course we 
thought it was only a temporary 
arrangement. The most pessimis- 
tic put our release at the Fourth 
of July. But Bataan fell, then 
Corregidor, and we began to settle 
down for a long stay. As Thanks- 
giving approached even the most 
optimistic began to realize that we 
would be in camp for Christmas, 
so committees were formed to 
plan a party and gifts for the 
several hundred children in camp. 
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A toy shop was set up in the bal- 
cony of the museum of the school 
and Santa Claus’s helpers went to 
work making wooden toys for the 
boys; dressed dolls for the girls 
and made cloth toys for the babies. 

The Sunday school teachers 
planned a simple pageant to be 
given in the Catholic Fathers’ 
garden where we held our Protes- 
tant church services. Some mis- 
sionaries out of the camp on a 
permanent pass sent us a copy of 
Rosamond Kimball’s “Nativity,” 
which I had given many times 
under .different conditions. The 
Cathedral sent in the costumes 
they had had for the pageant 
which they could not give the 
Christmas before, including eight 
pairs of blue angel wings, which 
all the little girls wanted to wear. 

It was a co-operative venture, 
everyone helping. The electric de- 
partment put a searchlight up in 
the mango tree for us. The enter- 
tainment committee loaned us 
their platform. For a manger a 
friend loaned us the tool box he 
had made out of a milk box. The 
grass cutting crew saved us some 
dried grass for hay. The construc- 
tion department loaned us some 
nipa for the stable roof and the 
radio man loaned us curtains. 

It was a lovely starry night for 
the performance. Mary looked 
sweet in her blue robe, and Joseph 
was serious and protective. The 
shepherds managed their crooks 
without hooking anyone. The wise 
men left their gifts. The little 
angels in the midst of war sang, 
“Glory to God in the highest and 
peace on earth, good will to men,” 
which expressed the prayer in the 
heart of each of us. 

Christmas Day, 1942, that first 
year in camp, as one looks back on 
it, was not so bad. I think every 
one had enough to eat, and every 
child had a gift. We had a little 
chicken I had baked over our 


charcoal fire. Filipino representa- 
tives of a big business firm sent in 
a whole roast pig to their Ameri- 
can co-workers. Many people re- 
ceived gifts of food from Filipinos 
and friends from neutral coun- 
tries. We were remembered by 
both the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
staffs. There was a lovely church 
service at which we sang the 
old familar carols. Everyone was 
sure we would be out by the next 
Christmas, but I carefully packed 
away the Christmas costumes, 
just in case. 

Another year went by and we 
were still there. Again, the com- 
mittees organized and planned for 
the children, and this year it was 
much harder to find nails, wood, 
paint, cloth, kapok, thread, etc. 

The Central Committee asked 
the Sunday school if they would 
give their pageant on the front 
plaza for the whole camp, instead 
of solely for the church audience. 
We consented and did the same 
thing as last year a little more 
elaborately. The adult choir sup- 
plemented the children’s voices. 
We had a loud speaker for the 
reader. The electric organ from 
the radio room played some of the 
music. The whole Sunday school, 
carrying bits of lighted candles, 
marched to the plaza singing ““O 
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come all ye faithful.” The brilliant 
star that shone over the manger 
was cut from a war prisoner’s food 
box, for a Red Cross shipment of 
food and clothes had arrived in 
time to make this another Christ- 
mas Day on which everyone had 
enough to eat. It was the only 
box we ever received, and it 
helped save our lives in the lean 
days that were ahead. 

So Christmas, 1943, was not so 
bad either. Out in the garden we 
had a reading of “ Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol” and gathered on the 
plaza in the evening we enjoyed 
music and readings, including 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” But 
we tired of being confined within 
four walls. Parents were anxious 
about children left in the States, 
especially those of military age. 
Husbands whose wives were not 
with them were lonely; wives 
whose husbands were in the serv- 
ice were weighed down with the 
responsibilities imposed upon them 
in caring for their small children 
alone. Wives with husbands in 
prison camps were anxious for 
their welfare. All of us were long- 
ing for word from home. Little 
children were forgetting what a 
real home was like. 

In February, 1944, we went 

(Continued on page 569) 





The Baptist Student Center at Central Philippine College 








Christmas Sharing 
in a Trailer Camp 


By Mary Murray 


WOMAN from a nearby 
church told me of a very 
needy old couple living about 
half a mile from our trailer camp 
in Michigan. So one day just 
before Christmas I hastily wrote 
a note and pinned it up by the 
box in the office where we get our 
mail and underneath I put a small 
cardboard box. This is what I 
wrote: “There is an old couple 
who live just around the corner 
from us, in that little white house. 
The man is a helpless cripple. 
They are very needy. Would you 
like to put something in this box 
toward a Christmas dinner for 
them? Or anything that would 
help to make Christmas happier 
for them?” Then I signed my 
name. I was away having meet- 





ings all day, and when I came 
home late I went in to see what 
the results were and found that 
the box was gone. 

“My,” I thought, “what has 
happened?” But somehow, know- 
ing my people as I do, I was sure 
that something good must have 
taken place. I went into the laun- 
dry room and you should have 
seen what I saw. There was the 
largest basket on the market, 
filled and running over with ev- 
erything you could imagine. My 
box had not been large enough. 
There was butter (so hard to get), 
eggs, jams, jelly, meats, every 
kind of canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles and fresh ones too. An en- 
velope contained several gifts of 
money. Afterwards I found that a 
number had even gone to town to 
buy articles for the basket even 
though they were busy getting 
ready to go away. A number of 


A typical wartime American trailer camp 
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beautifully wrapped packages 
contained good warm clothes and 
bedding. As I looked at that great 
stack of gifts, I bowed my head 
and humbly thanked God for the 
kind-hearted folk who live in this 
camp and many others like it. 

The next morning my car was 
filled as I went to deliver the 
gifts, but my heart was sad when 
I saw the little old man upon his 
bed of pain. He cried with joy as 
he realized he had friends who 
cared. Yes, even though he had 
never seen them, they were his 
friends. Before I left, this white- 
haired man, twisted and knotted 
with arthritis, sang several carols 
for me—first in Polish—he came 
from Poland when he was six years 
old—then in English. 

This past month our Trailer 
Chapel was two years old. Over 
30,000 people have entered its 
door to hear the gospel. 
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Home and Foreign Missions 
Meet in China 

Miss Hazel Ilsley, missionary 
at the Baptist Tabernacle in New 
York City, quotes part of a letter 
from one of her boys now with 
the army in China, where he de- 
scribes attendance at a children’s 
Christmas party. “Fortunate we 
seem always to be—we attended a 
_ Christian Chinese Christmas chil- 
dren’s party—the language of the 
most people prevailed—Chinese, 
but how unimportant nor know- 
ing the tongue was. The singing, 
performed by this group of young 
children, the play, candlelight 
service, a recital of “Twinkle, 
Twinkle Little Star,” in English 
were all we could take. We felt so 
good and really proud that these 
people appreciate and are getting 
the same privilege to know the 
same religion as we. i thought of 
myself, in the same place, years 
back at the Tabernacle—how 
could I ever forget? I have thought 
of our church’s holiday services 
and always find myself up front.” 

The young man enclosed a pic- 
ture, taken by himself, of a large 
Buddha and on the back inscribed 


the following: “I wanted to make . 


a personal Christmas card of this 
enormous Buddha, but on second 
thought, associating Christmas 
and the birth of Christ, the idea 
fell through like a rock. Christmas 
is Christ. This is a beautiful idol 
but very dead indeed.” 


The Bethlehem Stable 
was the First Church 
Christmas had come to the 
Christian center. On a table in the 
corner of the Primary Club room 
stood a scene of the Nativity. The 
missionary had told that story, so 
old, yet new to many of the Chris- 
tian center children who krow 
only the hard materialism of life. 
Each child had held in his hands 
some figure of the créche and as 


the story progressed each placed 
his portion of the scene in the 
proper place. When all was com- 
pleted quietness descended upon 
the group. As the missionary 
thanked God for his wonderful 
gift to the world, children’s voices 
repeated her words with gentle 
solemnity. Suddenly, at the con- 
clusion of the prayer, Bobby spoke 
in a voice that was almost a 
whisper: “Teacher, you know, I 
don’t think the Catholic church 
was first—’n I don’t think this 
church was first. I think that that 
little stable was really the first 
church, cause that’s the first 
place where people really wor- 
shipped Jesus.”—Evangel Allen, 
Emmanuel Christian Center, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Children and Oxen 


_in Sunday School 


One of the Sunday schools re- 
cently opened by the First Baptist 
Church in Santa Ana, El Salva- 
dor, is in Barrio Nuevo, which 
simply means “new ward,” for it 
is the newest part of the city to be 
opened up for development. 

During the summer we did not 
have even a house in which to 
meet. Some believers, who have a 
humble cottage on a small piece 
of ground, allowed us to meet in 
the shade of the trees in their 
patio. In the same patio, oxen 
and carts were kept on this day of 
rest. Usually two or three oxen 
were present when we started the 
service. By the time we had di- 
vided up into classes others had 
arrived and strangely enough they 
seemed interested and would wan- 
der over to the various groups. 
By the time we adjourned a 
teacher might have 15 children 
and two oxen in the class under 
her particular tree. It did not 
seem incongruous either to the 
children or the missionary to have 
the oxen present. 
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Now a house has been obtained 
for this Sunday school, for al- 
though a patio will serve during 
the long, dry summer, shelter 
must be found when the winter 
rains begin. Various members of 
the church each month give a 
peso (about 40 cents American 
money) or a half peso towards the 
rent and light for the house. Thus 
it is possible not only to have a 
Sunday school, but also to main- 
tain a weekly preaching service. 

Others who cannot afford to 
make an offering of money give 
their services week after week, 
and it is encouraging to see the 
earnest group of young people 
who go out each Sunday after- 
noon to teach in this and two 
other branch Sunday schools. 
Barrio Nuevo has an attendance 
of 75 to 90 on a Sunday afternoon, 
while in the San Rafael branch a 
still larger group gathers. 

In San Rafael we are fortunate 
in having a house provided with- 
out cost. An interested church 
family opened their home some- 
time ago in order to start a Sun- 
day school for their neighbors. 
When the attendance grew and a 
half of the house no longer suf- 
ficed te accommodate the crowds, 
the family built a tiny house for 
themselves in the backyard. In 
San Rafael there is a weekly 
preaching service. 

These two Sunday schools as 
well as a third one, opened more 
recently in the barrio of San 
Miguelito, are performing a real 
service for their communities. Not 
only are the children being reached 
in great numbers, but also many 
adults who first hear the gospel in 
the weekly barrio preaching serv- 
ices, are being brought into the 
Sunday evening services at the 
church. The church is usually 
filled. Nearly every Sunday night 
several publicly profess their faith 
in Christ.—Estoy Reddin. 
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MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 





For Days of Peace 


Peace on earth to men of good 
will was the proclamation and 
promise when Jesus was born. 
Christians have sung this to the 
world at Christmas time for gen- 
erations. At this Christmas time 
and during the ensuing months 
there will be greater opportunity 
than ever before to prove the 
truth we have sung so joyously 
and sometimes so superficially. 
Who will have this peace on 
earth? God says the men of good 
will. Let Baptists study to show 
themselves approved of God as 
men of good will in this day of 
world need. Share food and rai- 
ment and home and church—the 
gospel preached and taught and 
set forth in action, according to 
the commission Jesus claimed as 
his own from Isaiah (Luke 4:18- 
19), that truly 1946 may become 
“the Lord’s year of favour.” Let 
this Christmas be one of hearts 
made joyful because of all things 
shared, the good we can give and 
the burdens we can lift, in honor 
of our Lord.—Dorothy A. Stevens. 


Western Conferences 


Coaching conferences on mis- 
sionary education have been car- 
ried on in five areas of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in the 
last 15 months. In 1944 state rep- 
resentatives on the Atlantic sea- 
board met at Silver Bay, New 
York, and those from the central 
area met at Green Lake, Wiscon- 
sin. These leaders discussed new 
and improved ways of carrying 
forward the program of mission- 
ary education, and they suggested 
improvements in materials and 
promotion from headquarters. 

It was planned to continue the 
chain of conferences across the 
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country, but summer travel cur- 
tailment interfered. In October 
and November, four more con- 
ferences were held: one for Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Northern and 
Southern California in the First 
Baptist Church, Los Angeles, Oc- 
tober 18th—20th; another for Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Western 
Idaho, in the Baptist White Tem- 
ple in Portland, November 5th— 
7th; and a third in the First 
Baptist Church, Cheyenne, for 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colo- 
rado, and a fourth for North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska 
and Kansas, November 12th—14th. 

From these conferences will 
come, to those who are leading 
world friendship projects and 
other missionary education activ- 
ities, a variety of practical sug- 
gestions for service in church, 
community and world life. 

In addition to new ways of pro- 
moting missions in the Sunday 
school, Schools of Missions and 
World Friendship, and the ap- 
pointment of a church secretary 
of missionary education, emphasis 
on church projects in this field has 
been planned. One project is de- 
scribed here. 

FRIENDSHIP CORNER 

A separate room is desirable. 
Pictures of missionaries for whom 
the church is working should be 
framed and placed in this room. 
A map or maps showing mission 
fields with special emphasis upon 
those where the church’s main 





interest lies should be displayed. 
Missionary magazines (MIssIons) 
or magazines that have articles 
that relate to mission service 
might be laid out on the table. 
Books on missionary topics, peace, 
stewardship, temperance, or Chris- 
tian citizenship should be avail- 
able. There should be a place for a 
growing exhibit of articles from 
mission stations at home and 
abroad. A guest book might re- 
cord the number of people who 
came and the purpose of their 
visits. A missionary story hour 
for children might be initiated in 
this favorable atmosphere. Chil- 
dren’s books, pictures, and toys 
should be available here. The 
children should participate in de- 
veloping exhibits for display. This 
has been tried and found to be a 
valuable project. Many variations 
may be worked out. 


Christian Life Crusade 


Every church in the Northern 
Baptist Convention should take 
part in the great Crusade for 
Christ which includes both the 
Christian Life Crusade and the 
World Mission Crusade. The lat- 
ter is the plan to undergird Bap- 
tist work around the world and 
the former is the program of plan- 
ning and action in the local church. 
In the Christian Life Institute 
there are six planning sessions in 
each of six major areas; evangel- 
ism; stewardship; missions; serv- 
ice to returning service personnel ; 
Christian teaching; Christian so- 
cial righteousness. Any church 
which completes the full series of 
planning sessions has qualified 
for credit for a School of Missions 
and also may have minimum credit 
for six study courses even though 
the emphasis in the Christian Life 
Crusade is upon PLANNING. 
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Missionary Education Library Display in the Toledo Public Library 


Friends Through Books 


NATIONAL Missionary READING 
~ Proeram 1945-1946 


Many letters expressing enthu- 
siasm for the pamphlet Friends 
Through Books, have been re- 
ceived and we are eager to share 
with our Baptist folk a letter 
which brought real joy to us. Mrs. 
A. Herbert Haslam of Toledo, 
Ohio, has written us about To- 
ledo’s interest in our reading pro- 
gram and Toledo’s activity in 








making books recommended in 
this program available for To- 
jiedo’s residents: 


Let me express to you our apprecia- 
tion for the National Reading Pro- 
gram. We have met with great en- 
thusiasm everywhere we introduced 
it. I sent my small daughter down to 
the library in Toledo, asking that 
they check any books they might 
have available as 10 Baptist churches 
would be reading from this list. 
They checked 36 books on the Adult 
list: 
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10 on the Senior High list of 17 
7 on the Junior High list of 12 
11 on the Junior list of 15 
10 on the Primary list of 13 
3 on the Kindergarten list of 6. 
A total of 77 books available last 
June! 


The library didn’t stop there: they 
called and asked if they could have 
one of our pamphlets. I sent it. This 
month, September, in one of our Li- 
brary display windows is the whole set 
as suggested reading to the public on 
Uprooted Americans and Africa, with 
books shown too! I called our associa- 
tion chairman, Mrs. Thelma Hitch- 
cock, asked her to get out her pam- 
phlet and underscore all books avail- 
able and pass it on to the ten reading 
chairmen. Our own women let me put 
these names of books down in our 
attractive yearbook, and Mrs. Ed. 
Rhoades, Jr., Council of Churches 
Missionary Society President, let me 
have a board to list permanently all 
readers in our church. 


Baptists will rejoice with us 
as they read about the interest 
and activity in the individual 
church, the association, the city 
of Toledo. This report will stimu- 
late other churches, associations, 
villages, towns and cities to in- 
creased energy. 











THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


wires Wide Guild 














Royal Ambassadors 








Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 

The atomic bomb suddenly 
made it awfully clear that moral 
and spiritual values are of first 
importance—that without them 
little else matters. The atomic 
bomb blasted open two roads to 
humanity—one leading to com- 
plete destruction—the other to 
God’s way for life. That revela- 
tion is one which challenges the 
Christian church as nothing has 
challenged it in 2,000 years. To 
lift high the torch and lead hu- 





manity on its way toward God is 
an imperative that must be an- 
swered not by words alone but by 
life and deeds. 

Perhaps it is no coincidence 
that the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention has been inspired to launch 
forth on a Crusade for Christ. It 
begins with a Christian Life Cru- 
sade in which each church studies 
all angles of its stupendous task 
and then lays its progressive goals, 
for more effective leadership and 
service in the years just ahead; it 





moves into the World Mission 
Crusade in which the whole task 
is undergirded with outpouring of 
life and treasure that will make 
Christ’s way known throughout 
the world. : 
To the young generation in our 
churches the Crusade for Christ 
comes with special appeal. It is 
they who will carry the torch 
farthest down the years; it is they 
to whom the answer of the church 
at this hour will mean most; it is 
they whose vigorous discipleship 
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can make a difference in the 
church and the world. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship already 
has developed goals and projects 
in the areas of study and activity 
covered by the Christian Life 
Crusade. Young people should 
have a real place in the institute 
groups in January and should do 
their part in setting forward goals 
for the work of the local church 
along all lines. 

Young people have been given 
a special task to perform also. It 
is their privilege to usher in the 
Christian Life Crusade through 
presentation of the Heralding 
Service. The times suggested are 
the last Sunday in December or 
the first Sunday in January. Every 
pastor has received a Crusade 
packet which has a copy of the 
service in it. This service was pre- 
pared by a Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship young person. One of the 
finest things young people can do 
is to put themselves into the Cru- 
sade at its very beginning by car- 
rying through a significant herald- 
ing service for their churches. 

A task well begun is a task half 
done. Perhaps if you lead the way 
with a dedicated and crusading 
spirit, the whole church too will 
answer, “We follow, not with 
fear.” 

Very sincerely yours, 


Los He 


Cleveland Fellowship 
in Action 

Work Week End—Since it was 
so hard to get help, leaders, food, 
etc., no children’s camps were 
held at our Cleveland Baptist 
Camp, Camp Sharpe. Because of 
this, dust, cobwebs, mud, dirt, 
spiders, grime, soot, and so forth, 
moved in and took possession of 
the three buildings of the camp. 


Outside the grass, hollyhocks, and 
bugs did a good job of claiming 
the grounds around the camp. 
Two weeks before the August 
Youth Conference, members of 
the youth executive council, in- 
cluding those who were up at 
Green Lake, traveled with their 
advisors, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Hathaway, Jr., to the camp. Menus 
had been planned and each person 
brought part of the food with him. 
They had asked for paint enough 
to cover the center building which 
houses the recreation room, din- 
ing room, Red Cross room and 
kitchen. Upon arrival they began 
scrubbing woodwork, washing win- 
dows, mopping floors, cleaning 
cobwebs, and washing and paint- 
ing walls. They worked from early 
morning till way after dark. Every 
one of the 180 windows were 
cleared of spiders, dusted, and 
washed. Every bed was scrubbed. 
All in all, by the time they left 
Camp Sharpe there could not 
have been a cleaner place for 
miles and miles. The gang really 
worked hard, but that’s not what 
they will remember. The amount 
of work done was not heard men- 
tioned once by any of those who 
went out. Rather do they mention 
the fun they had working to- 
gether; the walks along the lake 
and the campfire Saturday night; 
the singing and the things they 
talked about late into the night, 
and early into the morning; the 
different ideas they had since 
working together with other races 
and colors. Not anything will 
mean more to those who went out 
to Camp Sharpe on the first 
work week énd. Some of the boys 
went out on the next week end 
to cut grass and hedges. The 
blistered hands and beautiful land- 
scape quickly spoke of the work 
they accomplished. 

‘ Youth Conference—Then came 
the Youth Conference at Camp 
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Sharpe. It was held for the leaders 
of the youth work in the 30 local 
churches in the Cleveland area. 
Camp capacity is 50 boys and 50 
girls; however, they had 62 girls 
and 32 boys full time, plus about 
45 part time people. The same 
spirit developed during the Work 
Week End came alive again dur- 
ing the conference. 

Fall Festival—In September the 
annual Fall Festival was held. 


_ The program started with a coun- 


cil meeting at 3:00 and continued 
with a display of Cleveland talent, 
supper, and evening service. There 
were over 300 young people pres- 
ent and 100 leaders. 

Fun Frolic—In November oc- 
curred the first Fun Frolic. The 
Fun Frolic idea came from the 
group out at Camp Sharpe on the 
work week end. Those young peo- 
ple expressed a desire to know 
each other and the other young 
people of Cleveland. They wanted 
to prove to themselves and to 
everyone that Baptist Young peo- 
ple can get together for fun, fel- 
lowship, and inspiration. The Fun 
Frolic proved to be just that. 


Summer Service 
in Sacramento 


One never knows just what op- 
portunities for service may come 
to those who are ready and will- 
ing. And that readiness may be 
developed for many girls through 
the program of study and read- 
ing, worship and service which 
the World Wide Guild provides. 
Here the training in little tasks 
week by week helps ideas of serv- 
ice to grow and develops the 
skills that find wider use when the 
call comes. Many women now in 
responsible positions in the church, 
the state, the National Boards 
and the wide fields of missionary 
work and Christian education can 
testify to what the Guild group 
meant in getting them ready. 
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Betty Jo Coyle and children, Sacramento Christian Center 


One Guild girl, Betty Jo Coyle 
of Los Angeles found this true 
when she learned of the recruiting 
that was going on for one cf the 
Summer Service Projects at the 
Christian Center in Sacramento. 
She became a part-of the group 
and had a great time of it. Tasks 
she had not dreamed she could do 
were accomplished. Teaching, 
leading worship service, counsel- 
ling, camp life with underprivi- 
leged children, all opened up new 
visions of service for God. 

Summer Service Projects will 
be calling for other girls who are 
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ready and the challenge for new 
missionaries here and abroad will 
be heard by those who have found 
ways to train their hearts and 
hands. And mothers who create 
homes that have the world view 
are pretty important, too. 

Guild training is worth while. 
Do you have a Guild group as 
part of the Fellowship in your 
church? If not, why not start a 
Chapter now. It is a wonderful 
way to get ready for Christian 
living and serving in the years 
ahead. Opportunities are calling. 
Girls want to be ready to fill them. 





The New Friends for Christ Program 
A Major Project of the Baptist Youth Fellowship 


It’s a concentrated effort of 
youth, planned by youth to win 
youth to Christ. Without neglect- 
ing other methods of evangelism, 
it undertakes to add a new plus 
element to reach unreached young 
people for Christ. Therefore, it 
builds vital evangelism into in- 
formal fellowship experiences of 
youth when they are most respon- 
sive, least artificial, and most 
deeply sincere. It makes an evan- 
gelistic opportunity out of the 
experience of sitting on the floor 
in a fellowship sing before a 
lighted fire or while enjoying a 
sunrise breakfast. The ideas ex- 





pressed in the plan outlined will 
find uses in Sunday youth sessions 
and in weekday activities, Guild 
meetings, boys’ groups. 


THe PLAN OUTLINE 


I. “Youth Friendly Month’. . . 
focused upon the cultivation and 
winning to Christ of unchurched 
young people. This month may 
be held at any time of the year 
and may be shortened or length- 
ened as needed. However, the 
month of January is highlighted 
for special emphasis in youth 
evangelism throughout the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. Special 
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help on this project, under the 
Evangelism goal in the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship program, is 
found in the Fellowship Features 
Packet No. 3. 25 cents. 


Il. A Series of Youth Fellow- 
ship Week Ends—First week, an 
indoor or outdoor picnic con- 
cluded with informal devotions 
and sharing of Christian experi- 
ences; Second week, a Sunrise 
Breakfast with devotional and 
commitment period; Third week, 
a Fellowship Sing with fireside 
chats on the Christian life by 
young people and opportunities 
for registering decisions. Each of 
these events can count as an op- 
portunity: (1) To show that there 
is a deep spiritual quality to the 
fellowship of Christian youth. (2) 
To demonstrate that Christian 
young people have plenty of the 
right kind of fun. (8) To make a 
Christian impact upon non-Chris- 
tian young people invited as guests 
through devotional periods, “‘tes- 
timonials,” and the sharing of 
Christian experiences. 


III. A Definite Program of Per- 
sonal Contact—(A) Assemble facts 
concerning unreached young peo- 
ple. (B) Approach these young 
people in teams of two. (C) Hold 
one or more coaching sessions for 
instruction. (D) Keep a regular 
program of personal contact go- 
ing both before and after Youth 
Friendly Month. 


IV. The Follow-Through—(A) 
Enlist young people as regular 
members of the church. (B) Help 
them to feel a real part of an on- 
going fellowship in the youth 
group. (C) Give them a place of 
service in the church and the 
youth group. Put them to work. 


Youth Meetings in March 

A two-year field program of the 
Northern Baptist Convention has 
been planned with accent upon 
youth. Definite decision has now 
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been reached to schedule an out- 
standing series of Youth Meets in 
March, 1946, so dramatic and in- 
spirational in program content, 
so challenging in their demand for 
life commitment to Christ and to 
the post-war task that they will 
constitute a turning point in the 
history of Northern Baptists. These 
Youth Meets will highlight the 
Disciple Plan as applied to life 
service and evangelism. They will 
also show the relationship of the 
Disciple Plan to the World Mis- 


sion Crusade and the Christian 
Life Crusade. These Youth Meets 
will be a series of two-day meetings 
held in about 35 of the larger city 
centers. There will be four circuits 
with four teams of five members 
each, including both young peo- 
ple and adults, and reinforced by 
local leadership. Dates and places 
are now being definitely arranged. 
At each point a sponsoring com- 
mittee is being set up for pub- 
licity, promotion, attendance and 
general supervision. The strongest 
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possible teams are being planned 
for, and the meetings are to be 
known as Discipleship Convoca- 
tions. One distinctive thing about 
them is the definite commitment 
of young people to needed and 
specific tasks in the local church 
and the community. Young peo- 
ple have outlined the program 
and deep at the heart of it lies the 
disciple spirit which will help each 
young person to find and commit 
himself to the Disciple Plan which 
is his own as he follows Christ. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 





—————— 





Dear Boys and Girls: 

Very soon we shall be hanging 
our stockings over the fireplace 
for good old Santa Claus to fill. 
I hope that every stocking will be 
filled up to the very tip top! Your 
Christmas day will be a happy one 
if you have remembered to help 
someone else have a merry Christ- 
mas day. Have yoy filled a Christ- 
mas box for some other child? 
Are you planning a party for some 
group of children who might not 
have a Christmas party? Are you 
planning surprises for your father 
and mother and your sisters and 
brothers? 

And now let’s have a little chat 
just with you about Christmas 


and what it means. Jesus Christ. 


was born on a day long ago. The 
day which we call Christmas is in 
honor of his birthday. More than 
anything else Jesus would like 
each of us to believe in Him and 
trust Him and follow Him and His 
teachings. Have you given your 
heart to Jesus Christ? If you have 
you already know His love and 
joy. If you haven’t won’t you 
think about it today? Jesus would 
rather ‘have this gift from you 
than anything else this year. You 


and you alone can bring this gift 
to a loving Saviour. 

May the love of God richly 
bless each of you and may this 
Christmas season be a happy one. 
Cordially your friend,—Florence 
Stansbury. 


Our Neighbors Far and Near 

It’s here! Do you have your 
copy? Our Neighbors Far and Near 
is our Baptist Mission Study 
Course for Primary and Juniors. 
In this book we have material for 
both the Home and Foreign cur- 
rent mission themes for each of 





OUR NeElbABORS 
Far and Near 


Baptist Mission Study Course 
with Stories for 
Primary and Junior Children 

















these age groups. This material is 
edited in a slightly different style 
than in previous years. This year 
we have developed the material 
in a series of five sessions for each 
theme. In each session there is 
special material for Primary boys 
and girls and other material for 
Juniors. Each session includes 
worship suggestions, service and 
activity projects and fellowship 
features. Material in Our Neigh- 
bors Far and Near may be used in 
the Sunday church school hour, 
the expanded session or junior 
church, junior society, or as basic 
material in mission study classes 
or in a graded School of Missions. 
The material was written by our 
own Baptist missionaries about 
children who have found Jesus 
Christ through the ministry of a 
servant of God. Be sure you order 
your copy today from any of the 
Baptist Bookstores or directly 
from the Department of Mission- 
ary Education, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Farewell to Frida A. Dressel 
Dear Miss Stansbury: 

I am giving up my work in 
Utah and returning to my home in 
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Michigan. My sister needs me and 
I feel I would like to be home. So 
I am resigning from all my duties 
and offices, the Children’s Divi- 
sion, the Children’s World Cru- 
sade, Treasurer of the local 
W.C.T.U., Superintendent of the 
Primary Department in my church, 
missionary treasurer of my church, 
Club Manager of Missions, and 
Cradle Roll Superintendent. I 
carried the Commission of our 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society for 35 years and 
I have been giving volunteer serv- 
ice for ten years. I came to Utah 
November 4, 1897. I had gradu- 
ated from our Training School the 
June before, and this has been my 
only mission field in nearly 48 
years. They have been happy, 
happy years and I feel so grateful 
to our Heavenly Father that he 
permitted me to serve Him here 
in Utah. I am feeling fine, only it 
is hard to leave the work and all 
the Christian friends and workers. 
But my sister needs me so I have 
decided to go home. My heart and 
prayers will be with the work in 
Utah always. Yours in His blessed 
service,—F rieda A. Dressel. 

The Department of Missionary 
Education takes this opportunity 
to express appreciation for the 
splendid work Miss Dressel has 








Frieda A. Dressel 


done in the field of Missionary 
Education for Children in Utah. 
Our sincere prayer is that as she 
undertakes new responsibilities 
her way may be richly blessed. 
Children’s Mission Rally 
Children of the Willamette As- 
sociation of Baptist churches in 
Oregon held their annual mis- 
sionary rally in the First Baptist 
Church. Ramon Hammerly, 10, 
of Highland Baptist Church, whose 
ambition is to become a ‘mis- 
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sionary, presided. The money given 
by the children was used for the 
Baptist Children’s Home in Ko- 
diak, Alaska; Mary Ayres, Ore- 
gon Baptist missionary; and for 
Daily Vacation Bible School sup- 
plies forthe Crow Indians in 
Montana. A religious moving 
picture was suown and a photo- 
graph of the children was taken. 
Other children assisting in the 
service were: Terry Tindle, Grant 
Park, song leader; Marvin Calk- 
ins Sellwood, roll call secretary; 
Ruth Kibler, First Church, ad- 
dress of welcome; Bardell Miller, 
St. Johns, response; James Long, 
University Park, scripture read- 
ing; Geraldine Groves, Calvary, 
prayer. Walter Naze and John 
Parker, both of Lents Church, led 
the salute to the American and 
Christian flags. Flag bearers were 
Patty Gerulf, Nancy: Neel, Rob- 
ert Neumann, Allison Smith, ° 
Bob McQueen and Dorothy Bush, 
from Powellhurst Church. Ushers 
were Jean Starr, Audrey Kohler, 
Phyllis Jamison, Albert Myers, 
Monte Johnson, Eleanor Fuller- 
ton, Rita Jacobs, Verlene Erick- 
son, Jane Allison, Gloria Clark, 
Arlene Kanehl, Carol Norberg 
and Beulah Sain, from Glencoe 
and Grace Churches. Mrs. R. A. 
Pearson was in charge. 


Highland Juniors, Portland, Oregon, giving a Scripture recitation, Mrs. Hammerly standing in lower left corner 
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@ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION €@ 











Fred P. Haggard 
Fred P. Haggard was born in 
Bloomington, [Il., December 14, 


1862. He was educated at Wesleyan 
University and at Morgan Park 
Theological Seminary from which he 
was graduated in 1889. In 1908 Colby 
College conferred on him the D.D. 
degree. Appointed as a missionary of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society on April 25, 1892, he 
sailed for Assam in the following year 
and with Mrs. Haggard served as 
an evangelistic missionary at Impur 
until 1900, when he was summoned 
home for secretarial service at the 
Society’s Headquarters in Boston. 
He was Assistant and Recording 
Secretary from 1900 to 1905 and 
Home Secretary from 1905 to 1916, 
when he resigned and with his family 
went to Russia under the Y.M.C.A. 
for ministry to prisoners of war. Re- 
turning in the spring of 1917 he 
became Secretary of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement. Later he 
directed the Baptist Laymen’s $6,- 
000,000 Campaign of 1918-1920 
which eventuated in the unified 
budget and cooperative movement 
of Northern Baptists. Mrs. Haggard 
died March 3, 1922, while Dr. Hag- 
gard was serving as one of the Secre- 
taries of the Interchurch World 
Movement. For several years, fol- 
lowing his marriage to Charlotte 
Clark of Grunville, Ohio, he was 
Superintendent of the Home for 
Missionaries, Children in Newton 
Centre, Mass. Upon his final retire- 
ment he removed to Florida and 
established his home in St. Peters- 
burg where he died October 12, 1945. 
He is survived by Mrs. Haggard and 
two sons and a daughter by his pre- 
vious marriage. 


Lee I. Thayer 

Rev. Lee I. Thayer was born in 
Lima, Ohio, December 30, 1875, and 
died at Clovis, Cal., September 12, 
1945. He was appointed by the 
Home Mission Society in 1903, and 
since 1906 had worked among the 





Navajo and Hopi Indians in New 
Mexico and Arizona and the Mono 
and Chuckchansie Indians of Calli- 
fornia. Early instruction and guid- 
ance brought Mr. Thayer to his 
Christian experience when he was 15, 
and later education in Denison Uni- 
versity and the efforts of the Student 
Volunteer Movement led to his com- 
mitment to Christian service. In 1900 
he and Ida Blackwell (Mrs. Thayer 
since 1902) were appointed to the 
South China Mission. However, a 
serious illness interfered with Mr. 
Thayer’s plans, and in June, 1902, he 
was called as pastor of the Buckeye 
(Ariz.) Baptist Church and the fol- 
lowing February was ordained. Soon 
after this he added to his ministry 
the Salt River Baptist Church of 
Phoenix. About that time plans for 
foreign mission service were given up. 
In 1910 he and Mrs. Thayer were 
transferred to Keams Canyon, Ari- 
zona, to work among the Hopis and 
Navajos. While there, three children 
were born. Ration problems have 
taken much time in recent years. Just 
before his death Mr. Thayer wrote: 
“The 40 years with the Home Mission 
Society have been busy but happy 
years. If starting life service over 
again I would likely make the same 
choices if the same opportunities 
were offered. We have come to love 
the Indian people. If we have made 
any enemies, so far as we know, they 
are not among the Indians.” 


Margaret Suman 


Miss Margaret Suman, a retired 
missionary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, died 
September 30, 1945, at Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass. Miss Suman went first in 
1900 to Africa for three years. She 
was assigned to the Philippines in 
1905, where she spent 21 years in 
devoted service to the people on 
Panay Island. Her large and success- 
ful home school in Capiz gathered in 
children of many races, and was well 
known throughout the island. There 
was great consternation among the 





native people of Capiz when it was 
learned that Miss Suman was return- 
ing to America in 1926. Immediately 
a petition was sent to the Woman's 
Board urging that she return to them 
after her furlough, for they could not 
imagine life without. her devoted 
interest in their welfare, as well as her 
spiritual guidance. Because of health 
reasons she did not return to the 
Philippines and the balance of her life 
was spent at Hasseltine House, which 
she loved dearly and to which she was 
devoted. At the time of the 70th 
Anniversary of the Woman’s Society 
she wrote that her whole life had 
seemed to revolve around Hasseltine 
House—from the days of her ap- 
pointment when she took training 
there, through all her furlough days, 
to the years of her retirement. 


Mrs. W. F. Dowd 


Mrs. Muriel Massey Dowd, 71, 
widow of Rev. W. F. Dowd, of As- 
sam, India, died on July 31, 1945, in 
Kalamazoo, Mich. She was born in 
Van Buren County, Mich., February 
14, 1874. She was a graduate of Kala- 
mazoo College 1897, Ph.B., and took 
post-graduate work at the University 
of Chicago, 1898. Before her marriage 
she served as a teacher’in the Kala- 
mazoo High School. She was married 
to Willard Fox Dowd, in June, 1900, 
and went with her husband to Assam 
in October of that year. Five children 
were born to them, three of whom 
survive their parents. Eariy in 1901 
Mr. and Mrs. Dowd arrived at the 
isolated hill station of Impur, the cen- 
ter for work among the Ao Nagas. 
They were pioneers in this important 
station. Less than a dozen years be- 
fore the station had been opened 
among the wild headhunters of that 
area. The Naga language had not 
even been reduced to writing. In 1901 | 
the work was well started and among 
other things the Dowds translated 
portions of the Scriptures into Naga. 
School work was Mrs. Dowd’s special 
responsibility. Mr. Dowd died in 
December, 1923. 
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WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 559) 


under Japanese military rule and 
conditions became worse. Clothes 
and shoes were wearing out; less 
and less supplementary food was 
allowed to come in and the food 
provided by the Japanese was en- 
tirely inadequate. Regulations be- 
came more strict, privileges fewer. 
All contact with the outside world 
was stopped. People were losing 
weight very rapidly, many had 
beri beri, more and more people 
went to the camp hospital and 
never came out. 

American planes first came over 
Manila September 20, 1944. They 
were a welcome sight and gave us 
hope, but many wondered if they 
would get us out in time. One 
hardly dared mention Christmas 
to people hungry and tired and 
discouraged. Only the children 
were interested, but there were no 
materials or energy left to make 
gifts for them. Parents did con- 
trive in very ingenious ways to 
make presents of some kind, but 
the only thing the camp could do 
was to see that each child got one 
little stick of candy. 

Christmas, 1944, was a gloomy 
day in camp. There were no Red 
Cross packages, though rumors 
were about that there would be. 
Some of us went to church and 
thanked God for our faith and the 
strength He gave us to endure 
and to refrain from bitterness and 
discouragement. The children sang 
carols and wanted a program in 
Sunday school. Between air raids 
and black-outs, which sometimes 
prevented us from meeting, we 
prepared a simple service to which 
each class contributed a number. 
We held it Christmas Sunday in a 
science laboratory on the fourth 
floor and managed to finish before 
the siren blew. 

One event brightened the day 


for the camp. An American plane 
flew over and dropped a Christ- 
mas message from the armed 
forces in the Philippines. We hoped 
and prayed they would come soon 
and they did. On February third 
they “took” the camp. 
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I am glad we kept Christmas 
during the war years. Let us keep 
it this year joyously and grate- 
fully, but let us remember the 
loyal Filipinos and all other 
peoples who now have “peace” 
but need tangible “good will.” 








ACHIEVEMENT 


Vv PRAYER 


goal of the World Mission 
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ADVANCE 


“We will arise 
and build.” 
Neh. 2:20., 


Celebrating SEVENTY-FivE YEARS of marked 


ADV ANCE 
WE BUILDED BETTER THAN WE KNEW 


And AGAIN, “We, his servants, will arise and build” — 
WITH STONES ENLIVENED BY 


Vv RECRUITMENT — of our finest youth 
Vv ENLISTMENT — of new local women 
Vv SACRIFICE — to raise our great share of the $14,000,000 


A clarion call to all the women of our churches to observe during Jan- 
uary, February, March and April, 1946, the Diamond Anniversary of 
the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, with special 
programs on April 3, 1946 — the actual 
B OF THE SOCIETY 


For further information write to Miss IRENE A. Jones, Home Secretary 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ASPIRATION 


rusade 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 551) 
certain verses of scripture selected 
from Acts to Revelation inclusive. 
The author, a native Assyrian, 
has applied his knowledge of 
Aramaic and ancient biblical cus- 
toms in interpreting perplexing 


verses and sayings. (Holman; 
630 pages; $3.75.) 
®@ ®@ 


Prayer At the Golden Altar, 
by Ciarence E. Macartney, 
offers nine able that 
‘illustrate and demonstrate the 
(Zondervan; 


sermons 


power* of prayer.” 
99 pages; $1.25.) 
®@e°®@ 
Books Received 

Psychology of Religion, by Paut E. 
Jounson, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 288 
pages, $2.00. A comprehensive psy- 
chological analysis of what it means 
to be religious. 

Timothy Richard, a narrative of 
Christian enterprise and statesman- 
ship in China, by E. W. Price Ev- 
ans, The Carey Press (London), 160 
pages, 6 shillings. 

A Maker of Modern China, by 
Atspert J. Garpnies, The Carey 
(London), 120 pages, five 
shillings. 

The Salt Baby, and other stories 
for children, by Juntia Lake KE -- 
LERSBERGER, Revell, 93 pages, $1.00. 

The Big Three, United States, 
Britain, Russia, by Davin F. Dain, 
Yale University Press, 292 pages, 
$2.75. 

Sila, Son of Congo, by Go.pie 
Rutrn Wetts, The Bethany Press, 
190 pages, $1.50. 

Church, Continuity and Unity, by 
H. Burn-Murpocu, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 196 pages, $3.50. 

America and the New World, The 
Merrick Lectures for 1945 at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, by Norman 
Ance.i, Josppu H. Bait, CHarRLEs 
Ecienart, and others, Abingdon. 
Cokesbury Press, 155 pages, $1.50. 

The Light of Faith, by Ausert W. 
PaumER, Macmillan, 156 pages, $1.75. 

The Coming Great Church, by 
Tueopore O. Wepet, 160 pages, $2. 


Press 
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Loving His Appearing 

The Gospel of God fon Romans) ........ 2.6... ccc eee eees 
By Grace, 
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FUNDAMENTAL TRUTH PUBLISHERS, Findlay, Ohio 
Also send for Catalog 








ihiLinaliy to 


fH CONVERTED ¢ 


This valuable 


ATHOLIC MAGAZINE 


Tine ei PAliL edited by a group of converted 


Roman Catholic’ Priests 
Roman Catholics 


Its ain ts to bring the light of Gaespoal Christianity to 


ind to inform Protestants on Romawty Cathdlic teachings and practice. 


Sunday School teachers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS ONLY 81.00 A YEAR 


Canada and foreign $1.25 
ORDER FROM 
CHRIST’S MISSION 
Mth Street New 


Invaluable to Ministers, Missionaries 









229 West 





York 19. N.Y 
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Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


AMERICAN InpIANs—50th anni- 
versary, Deyo Church, 535-537. 
Canapa—Scenes in Quebec and 
New Brunswick, 538. 
Evropn—Germany, 524-529. 
JAPANESE CONCENTRATION CAMPS 
—regulations posted, 530; Mission- 
ary children and their mothers, 531. 
PALESTINE—Street scenes, 522. 
MiscELLANEOUs—Trailer Camp, 
560; Colby College co-ed, 555; High- 
land Juniors, Portland, Oregon, 567. 
PERsSONALITIES—G. A. Riggs, 554; 
Kenneth I. Brown, 552; T. Z. Koo, 
552; Elmer C. Adams, 552; Wilbur 
Larson, 552; Leonette Warburton 
Wishard, 558; Coyle, Betty Jo, 565; 
Dressel, Frieda A., 567; Pahchekah, 
535; H. F. Gilbert, 536; Poafpybitty, 
David, 536. 
PHILIPPINE IsLanps—Central 
College, 559; Manila bombing, 557. 





UNUSUAL PLAQUE 


for your Church or Rector — 
a parchment scroll in black and 
red print — for framing. 


Price $1.00 each, Postpaid 


PAX: VOBISCUM 
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a house ignores Rea whe duels inie© 
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Tela po O IO 


The 
Church Society for College Work 
Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
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MeGUFFEY’S READERS 


1879 Edition 
Clean—unused. Only 75 cents up. 


Post card brings price list 
Cash Paid for Used, Older Editions. 


KENNETH ABBOTT 
220 E. Duncan Columbus 2, Ohio 


ot suites. CHURCH 
st economy BULLETINS 
prices. Mail post 


card for illustrated catalog. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS, 
Louisville 12, Kentucky 

















The BEST in VISUAL AIDS NOW IN 
BEAUTIFUL, RICH COLORS 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


You will want this new movable, realistic, picture 
method of telling Bible stories or preaching illus- 
trated sermons. Holds your class spellbound. Dis- 
cipline problems solved. Give it a try in your class. 
You'll be surprised at results. Children want to 
learn and they clamour for this new way of pre- 
senting Bible truths. You will double your attend- 
ance. Write for free folder telling all about this new 
method of teaching, to — 


STORY-O-GRAPHS 


Dept. 50, P.O. Box 145 


Pasadena, Calif. 








You 


five Joy to Millions 


You 


Get An Income for Life 


Yes, you give greatly — and receive 
greatly — when you join the thou- 
sands of holders of American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreements. 

As long as you live, you receive a 
generous check at regular intervals 
throughout the year, and such checks 
have never failed in the more than 100 
years of the Annuity Plan operation. 

At the same time you receive the 
abiding happiness of knowing that 





[] I enclose $ 





you share in the glorious work of dis- 
er the Scriptures throughout 
d, 


the world, bringing joy and hope to 
the needy, the lonely, the distressed. 

Investigate this great Annuity Plan 
at once. Learn how it provides gener- 
ously for your future security or the 
comfort of a loved one, and how it en- 
titles you to certain tax exemptions. 
Send today without fail for the inter- 
esting booklet, “A Gift That Lives.” 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 


(] Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-89 en- 
titled “A Gift That Lives.” 
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bale _ for the world-wide distribution of the 
| 
| 
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i Scriptures. , 
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’ Of the snow” 


JANUARY — FEBRUARY— MARCH 1946 
we Suit 


- 


1 aa HAND OF GOD lets drop a mantle of , 
snow over the blasted earth. Ground that lately heaved in mankind’s worst aberration 
now lies quiet in the hold of Peace. The Flanders Fields all over the world again know 
the solemn hush that means the end of strife. . . . This is the message of THE SECRET 
PLACE cover for the first quarter of the first full year of peace the world has seen for a 
decade. What more fitting “greeting card” for the season of peace and good-will than this 
issue of THE SECRET PLACE? In its attractive envelope designed for holiday mailing, 


it is more than a greeting — it is a gift. 


And the SERVICEMEN ... 

Many boys are yet in the service, therefore looking for your 
continued gifts of THE SECRET PLACE. Your dollar still 
sends 20 copies free to them. Mail your gift to: THE SECRET 
PLACE SERVICE MEN’S FUND, 1703 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
PRICE 5 ¢ A COPY 


when ordered in lots of 10 or more 

mailed to one address. Holiday 

envelopes, 4¢ each (20 or more). ee 

Order today! 


Northern Baptists Own Booklet of Daily Devotions 
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cover to cover, including the 
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A Pocket Book of Faith 


By Bishop Ralph S. Cushman. Two 
hundred inspiring selections, including 
Scripture, prayers, quotations, and 
poems. Vest pocket size, bound in 
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A year's subscription to The Upper Room, given at Chiist- 
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Alone With God 


By Grover Carlton Emmons, founder 
of The Upper Room. A collection of 
personal prayers, one for each day of 
the year, that will enrich the devo- 
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size, with two-tone cover. 136 pages. 
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A permanent leather cover in which a 
new copy of The Upper Room may 
be inserted each quarter. Owner's 
name printed in gold letters at slight 
extra charge. 
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yearly subscriptions to The Upper Room @ 30 cents each (attach list of names and addresses and state if you want gift cards mailed) .......... $ 

7 
__special Christmas envelopes @ $1.00 per 100... nnn Nairn, Ee ee Oe a Oe ea bla e.--------- = 
wif bs Hyp We 
—_______copies of A Pocket Book of Faith @ 25 cents a copy, 12 copies for $2.50... I i csinresiikenicnsitensanpniensitintnteniosseshinin | fir. 
Tp , °. 

___copies of A Pocket Prayer Book @ 25 cents a copy, 12 copies for $2.50... ———_—_———__Sfpng.- ae eres i ES 






___copies of Alone With God @ 25 cents a copy, 12 copies for $2.50 


__cover cases for The Upper Room @ 50 cents each, plus 25 cents for gold lettering if desired (print names on separate sheet) ...... 













Street 





Signed: City 











EVERY CHURCH HOLDING A 


Christian Life Crusade 
[nstitute 


January — 1946 — February 








Fellowship in ... Praying... Planning ... Adopting Goals 


Then 
“TO THE WORK” for a Year’s Achievement 
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